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PREFACE 


This publication is a summary of a working document reporting the 
results and conclusions of a study of the North American hog and pork 
market done for the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. The working document was written by Murray H. Hawkins, 
University of Alberta, Ralph K. Bennett, Consultant, and A.M. Boswell, 
Economist, C.D.A. Mr. Boswell assisted in all phases of the study and 
his written contribution to the document was a review of statistics on 


production, consumption and trade. 


E. Crowston and J.V.L. Lefebvre, Canada Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, helped to arrange and conduct survey interviews. 
D.A. West, Economist, Canada Department of Agriculture also assisted in 


thes projecc. 


Appreciation is extended to the Canadian Pork Council, the Meat Packers 
Council of Canada, and the many producer, packer, wholesale, retail, 
and government people in Canada and the United States who provided 


information and advice for the study. 


The views expressed in this report are not necessarily those of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture or the Department of Industry, Trade 


and Commerce. 
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CHAPTERS 1 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Recent changes in grain markets have stimulated widespread interest in the 
livestock industry as a growth area of Canada's agricultural sector. The 
question facing the Canadian pork industry is whether to plan primarily in 
terms of serving the domestic market or whether possibilities exist for 


developing export markets. 


Objectives and Procedure 


This study examines Canada's potential role in the North American hog and 
pork market. Emphasis of the study is on regional, product, and price 
characteristics of the U.S. demand for Canadian pork and any changes in the 


marketing system needed to service this demand. 


Primary data and information were obtained in an extensive interview survey 
conducted in Canada and the United States in the spring of 1971. Two 
consultants conducted the survey, with the assistance of government personnel, 


and this publication is based on their report. 
Results 
Level of Pork Trade 


From 1965 to 1969, Canada's average annual pork exports totaled 50 million 
pounds - about seven percent of production. At the same time, imports 
averaged 44 million pounds. The United States accounted for 90 percent of 
Canada's pork exports and 84 percent of her imports during this period. 
Canada - United States trade is much less important to the larger U.S. pork 


industry than it is to Canada's industry. 


aie 


The level of total pork exports to the U.S. has shown little trend in the 

past 15 years. The composition of the total has changed somewhat with fresh 
and frozen products accounting for an increased percentage of the total. In 
1965-69, fresh and frozen products were 85 percent of the total, processed 

12 percent and canned three percent. Heavy hams, which are shipped to a 
specialized premium market in New York City, account for roughly 90 percent 

of exports in the fresh or frozen category. The major processed item exported 
is "bacon and sides''. Although all regions ship heavy hams to New York, 
processed products primarily move from eastern and western Canada to the Mid 


Atlantic and Pacific regions, respectively. 


Imports from the U.S. have shown little trend in recent years but have 

featured wide annual variation. The major category of imports and the 

source of the variation are fresh and frozen products, mainly light hams, 
bellies, shoulder cuts, spareribs and, in some years, carcasses and sides. 

Cured fat backs and cured bacon are the major processed items imported. Roughly 
75 percent of the fresh and frozen imports and all the processed imports from 


the U.S. enter eastern Canada. 


Since 1969, the major off-shore export for both Canada and the U.S. has been 
the sale of frozen boneless backs to Japan. Since 1965, the major item 
imported from off-shore to Canada has been canned luncheon meat from Denmark. 
The U.S. imports are dominated by premium quality canned hams from Denmark, 
Holland, Poland, and Yugoslavia. On balance, North America (Canada and the 


U.S.) 1S (a net importer of pork, 


The Influence of Price and Quality on Trade 


The price level in Canada is closely tied to the price level in the United 
States. The three most important relationships between Canadian and U.S. 
prices are: (1) changes in U.S. production have a dominant influence on the 
NorcimaAmericalspriceslevei.. (2jeregtonal difterences in the location of 
production and consumption in the two countries result in different regional 
price patterns, and (3) the major Canadian products sold in the U.S. obtain 

a higher price than corresponding U.S. products, while U.S. products generally 


sell in Canada at or below the price of corresponding Canadian products. 


The differential in prices between Canada and the U.S. depends on whether 
Canadae i cein de net sexport' a, net import’, or "Antermedirate! position. the 
implications of these situations, however, are somewhat obscured by the fact 
tnateatrade is im cucs, In particular, the highly fluctuating leved of fresh 
or frozen imports indicates that these U.S. products enter Canada in response 
Peachaiceseil, prices in the two countries and the relatively constant: level 

of Canadian exports of fresh and frozen products (mainly hams), and the 
premium prices received for them, indicate the importance to this trade of the 


quality factor. 


Quality is primarily a function of the amount of intermuscular fat and exports 
are concentrated in those products where this characteristic is important. 

The Canadian grading and pricing system for hogs is the key factor in Canada's 
production of lean pork. Pork quality in the U.S., however, has improved 
appreciably in recent years. The heavier U.S. hog produces larger hams, loins, 
and bellies than the Canadian hog and, in this respect, has some advantages 


over the Canadian hog at least in the U.S. market. 


Market Development 


The question of what can be done to increase Canadian exports to the U.S. 
applies primarily to processed products. Three topics are discussed - 


stability of supply, product promotion, and the development of new products. 


The importance of an assured, competitively priced supply was strongly 
emphasized by all persons interviewed as the key factor in developing 

export markets. Development of a market for a branded processed product 
requires a good deal of effort over a long period of time. Supplies must be 
available at all times or customers will go elsewhere. Promotional activities 
cannot be undertaken without assurance that the product will be available on 


a continuing basis and at competitive prices. 


The major means of promotion used are packer allowances to retailers for 
newspaper and in-store advertising, and government sponsored promotions. 
In both cases, the major problem would appear to be that of assuring the 


supplies and prices necessary to capitalize on these activities. 


Canadian processors are examining new product developments in several areas. 
One is canned hams, and includes an improved five pound pear-shaped ham for 
consumer use and a rectangular ham for slicing. The U.S. market for slicing 
hams is large but is dominated by canned hams imported from Europe. The 


European hams are of excellent quality and command premium prices. 


The U.S. market is not homogeneous. Opportunities for exports to specific 
markets depend on characteristics of their location, population, etc. 


Population centers on the west and east coasts provide the greatest potential’ 


The Export Marketing System 


Meat inspection, transportation, and within market distribution are three 
essential components of export marketing. Each of these components is 


described briefly and some apparent problems are noted. 


Meat Inspection: "'Meat inspection" covers the activities of government to 
ensure that meat products are produced under sanitary conditions, that 
meat products are free of disease and contaminants, and that labels 
accurately describe the contents of the package. As in the case of any 
regulatory program, especially one involving internationally traded goods, 
the enforcement procedures at times create "problems" including those of 


uncertainty and added expense. 


Foreign plants shipping meat to the United States are inspected on a regular 

basis. Standards applied by the U.S. to foreign plants are the same as 

those applied to U.S. plants and are very close to the corresponding Canadian 
standards. Canadian packers were concerned by the additional inspections and 
the risk that the standards might be changed. As experience has been gained 


with the regulations these concerns have diminished to some extent. 


Méateentering thenUro. as inspected atythe port of entry or; destination plant, 
if the plant is federally inspected. Canadian packers reported that the two 
regulations which caused most concern were those governing hair on ''skin-on" 
products and those regulating moisture content of processed products. Costs 
of having a shipment refused include the loss of actual and potential export 
business because of the uncertainty created about the shipper's ability to 


supply the market. 


CR 


Several problems associated with labels, including the length of time required 


to obtain label approval, were noted by Canadian exporters. 


Transportation: Inadequate transportation services is a crucial problem for 
Canadian exporters, especially those in the West. In both eastern and 

western Canada, shippers experienced high costs and inadequate service on less 
than truck load shipments and most processed products are shipped in less than 
truck loads. Western shippers also have unsatisfactory service for truck 
loads. Export sales in the West are often made to trading firms at the plant 
door. These sales are considered to be unsatisfactory in terms of developing 


export market potentials fully. 


Distribution: One large Canadian firm achieves local market distribution 
through a subsidiary firm. All other exporters use U.S. meat brokers. In 

some cases, difficulties have been experienced in getting adequate brokerage 
service. Some importers reported difficulty in keeping informed about 

Canadian market conditions, trade regulations, etc. The major problem under- 
lying these difficulties in obtaining adequate distribution is uncertainty 

of supply. As indicated above, the lack of supplies, or uncertainty about them, 


can be created by price changes, border crossing problems, and inadequate 


transportation services. 


Live Hog Exports 


During the 1966-69 period exports of live hogs for slaughter averaged 16,435 
head per year. These hogs were mainly sows and boars for slaughter. In 1970, 
exports of straight hogs, primarily from Alberta to the Pacific and Mountain 
regions, increased total exports of slaughter hogs to 71,465 head. The rapid 


increase in exports of market hogs was based on the dropping of the federal 


government's carcass quality premium at the end of 1968 and the drop in 


Canadian prices relative to U.S. prices in 1970. 


The various factors discussed in connection with pork exports, namely price, 
quality and weight of hogs, and stability of export supplies, apply to an 
assessment of the potential for live hog exports. Several changes in the 

hog selling mechanism and improved border crossing procedures would facilitate 


this trade. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Specific recommendations presented in the working document are reproduced in 
Chapter 9. The following comments and observations also are reproduced from 


the working document. 


Our final observations and comments will be of a positive 
nature. We do not underestimate the difficulties involved 
in exploiting the U.S. market for Canadian pork sales. 
However, if Canadian pork producers, marketing boards, 
pork processors, and government agencies want to become 
seriously and continuously involved in servicing and 
facilitating U.S. - Canadian pork trade, the business 
isgthere: 


Despite recent setbacks (in) the U.S.-Canada trade relations 
and periodic "'family'' arguments, the study team believes 
fully in the long term potential of the U.S. pork market 

as a market for Canadian pork products. The Canadian 
"image" is good. The basic trade relations between the 

two countries are friendly and on a sound basis. In 
addition trade practices and institutions are familiar 

and communications (are) available on a personal basis. If 
(a) Canadian processors are careful in their selection 

of markets and properly segment and service the potential 
demand for their individual products, and if (b) hog 
producers increase their commitment to export sales on a 
national basis, Canada will sell a large amount of pork 

to the U.S. in the future. Attention to quality, packaging, 
transportation, promotion, product development, meat and 
plant inspection, and market intelligence will pay large 
dividends in enlarging Canada's share of the U.S. pork 
market. 


ae 


Conversely, as U.S. supplies become more adapted to 
Canadian consumer wants, U.S. imports into Canada can 
be expected to increase. The potential inherent in 

the U.S. market should largely offset these periodic 
inflows. However, Canadian swine producers will have 
to continue to be competitive in quality and price 

in order to maintain domestic and export sales. U.S. 
pork quality is improving, and energetic efforts will 
have to be made by Canadian swine producers to maintain 
their average superiority. 


Marketing boards in Canada will have to take the 
initiative in developing quality hog supplies and in 
providing sales methods which encourage U.S. pork 
processors to buy live hogs in Canada on a competitive 
basis. We must compete for U.S. sales on a continuing 
basis, not only on an occasional basis when the price 
cycle is exactly correct. In plain words, we must keep 
our quality advantage, reduce obstacles to trade, 
produce an exportable, planned surplus, and tie our- 
selves more meaningfully to the North American pork 
market. The rewards for commitment will be well 

worth the eftore, 


CHAPTER 2 
INTRODUCT ION 


Faced with rapidly expanding hog production in 1970, Canadian swine producers 
and meat packers became increasingly concerned about the nature and extent of 
the long-run market for Canadian hogs and pork. Apparent basic changes in 
wheat and feed grains markets were a key factor in this concern. The question 
was the degree to which the pork producing sector should approach the 1970's 
with an outward looking export oriented view or, conversely the degree to 
which it should be concerned more or less exclusively with the domestic market. 
More basically the question was how the industry could best take advantage of 


whatever market opportunities existed or might be developed. 


A study was designed to contribute to this decision by examining Canada's 
position in domestic and export markets. Since the great bulk of Canada's 
trade in hogs and pork is with the United States, emphasis was placed on 
analyzing this trade. In fact, the Canadian hog-pork industry essentially 
operates in a North American context and this broader point of view was 


emphasized in this study. 


Objectives of the overall project included a review of market developments in 

off-shore countries, an econometric analysis of factors influencing exports 

and imports, an analysis of the competitive position of Canadian and U.S. 

producing regions in selected markets and an evaluation of the potential market 

for Canadian pork in the United States. This report deals primarily with the 
1/ 


last stated objective— , but the data, analyses and recommendations also 


contribute to the other objectives. 


1/ 


— Work on the other objectives is continuing. 


Objectives 


The specific objectives of this phase of the overall project were: 


1, To estimate broad future trends in trade for pork 
products within North America, with special reference 
to potential outlets for Canadian exports in the 


Were 


2. To estimate the potential U.S. demand for pork imports 


in terms of: 


(a) form of product (fresh, processed, canned) 
(b) quality and cut 

(c) relative prices 

(d) market areas 


(e) potential response to promotional activities. 


3. To outline and determine problem areas which may occur 
in attempting to maintain a continuing trade in pork 


products between the U.S. and Canada. 


4, To determine the implications of the results for 


industry and government. 


Procedure 


The Economics Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture assembled and 
reviewed data on Canada's trade in hogs and pork with the U.S. and other 


countries. 


ee Gh 


Primary data and information were obtained by an interview survey of meat 
packers, brokers, retailers, producer and trade associations, and govern- 
ments. As indicated in the preface to this report, two consultants were 
retained to assist in this phase of the study. Top executive and operating 
level persons were interviewed. Interviews were first conducted in Canada 
over a two week period in January, 1971. Based on an analysis of the 

replies to this survey, a set of questions was developed to be discussed 
with people participating in the meat trade in the United States. Interviews 
in the United States spanned a three month period. Five to 10 interviews 


were conducted in each of 18 U.S. cities. 


Findings from the above analyses have been integrated and the implications 


for private and public policies developed. 


Outline of Report 


A statistical summary of various aspects of Canada and U.S. trade is presented 
in Chapter 3. Hog and pork prices and qualities are important factors 
influencing trade levels and these effects are discussed in Chapters 4 and 5, 
respectively. Chapter 6 summarizes the role of supply and Prree Stability, 
promotion, product competition, and several regional factors in the deve lopment 
of export market potentials. Meat inspection, transportation, and distribution 
are three parts of the marketing system essential to export trade and some 
problems associated with these activities are discussed in Chapter 7. Chapter 8 


examines the export market for live slaughter hogs. 


The set of recommendations made in the consultant's report is reproduced in 


full anpChapters 9. 


CHAPTER. 3 


INTERNATIONAL PORK TRADING PATTERNS FOR CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Canadian Pork Exports 


Trends in Aggregate Exports 


Export markets have long represented an important outlet for Canadian pork 
producers. From 1932 until the end of 1950 the major Canadian export 
market was the United Kingdom. Canadian hog products, largely in the form 
of Wiltshire sides, had a preferred position in the British bacon trade. 
This trade was based on a series of agreements which were terminated in 


ISG 


Since the end of the British trade, the United States has been the major 
foreign market for Canadian pork (Table igpeee Exports to the U.S. grew 
rapidly in the mid 1950's and in the 1955-59 period averaged 51.3 million 
pounds. In the first half of the 1960's the average dropped to 44.9 but 
increased again in the second half of the decade to an average of 51 


million pounds. In 1970, exports to the U.S. climbed to 59 million pounds 


and in 197lyreached the record) devel of Go milizonm pounds: 


The 51 million pounds per year exported to the U.S. in the 1965-69 period 
were valued at an average of $27.3 million. These exports represented about 
92 percent by weight, and 91 percent by value of all Canadian pork exports 


duringethis period: 


Canada's off-shore exports have not been large since the end of the British 


agreement but recently have shown appreciable increases. During the 1965-69 


as All tables are grouped in a Statistical Appendix at the end of the report. 
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period exports to countries other than the United States averaged only 
4.6 million pounds. This level was down somewhat from previous years even 


after accounting for the concessional sales made in the 1959-63 period.2/ 


In 1970, off-shore exports increased to 10.3 million pounds and in 1971 
climbed to 28.8 million pounds. Increased sales in each year were primarily 
due to sales to Japan. In 1970, exports went to 24 countries other than the 
U.S. Of the total of 10.3 million pounds sold off-shore, Japan accounted for 
6.4 million, the United Kingdom 876 thousand, Jamaica 828 thousand and New 


Zealand 629 thousand. 


Total Canadian pork exports during the 1965-69 period accounted for 
approximately seven percent of Canadian pork production. Pork exports are 
primarily in the form of cuts, however, and the importance of the export 


market varies by type of product. 


Exports by Type of Product 


Products, exportedstosthe Uso... 

Fresh and frozen. This group of products is by far the major category of pork 
products exported to the United States (Table 2). As early as 1953 this 
category accounted for 60 percent of the total. During the 1965-69 period, 
SoePeErccnt OLFexporesat Outie) U-Segwerestreshjoradroezenyean 1969 and 1970 the 


Bereentapessworewc sanaeol, respectively. ~The absolute level of exports of 


ay During 1958-59, a period of exceptionally high production levels, the 


federal government, through the Agricultural Stabilization Board, 
purchased 56 million pounds of frozen pork. Almost all of this was 

held until 1959-60. In 1959-60 the Board's purchases amounted to 128 
million pounds of frozen pork cuts, 114 million pounds of canned pork 
luncheon meat, and eight million pounds of canned hams. These supplies 
were disposed of during the period up until 1963, largely through 
exports at concessional prices. In January 1959, the Board discontinued 
its “offer-to-purchase program'' for hogs and pork products and shifted 
Lowa deficiency payment plan of support. From 1960 to 1970 prices of 
hogs were above support levels and no deficiency payments were made. 
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fresh and frozen pork averaged about 20 percent higher in the second half 


of the 1960's than in the first half, 


The single most important pork cut exported is fresh or frozen heavy hams. 

As discussed later, these hams go to a specialized market in New York City. 
In 1969, hams accounted for 90 percent of fresh and frozen exports and 80 
percent of all pork exports to the United States (Table 3). In 1970, exports 
of hams dropped to 75 percent of fresh and frozen, and 68 percent of total 
sales to the U.S. The change in percentages was caused primarily by the 


increased sale of other fresh cuts; the absolute level of ham sales increased. 


Bellies are the second most important fresh or frozen product exported to 
the U.S. and the second or third most important of all products. The 
limited data of Table 3 suggest that the exports of bellies and other fresh 


or frozen products vary appreciably from year to year. 


Processed. Processed products (excluding canned) is the second most important 
category of pork exports to the United States. In the 1965-69 period this 
category accounted for 12 percent of total exports to the U.S. Since 1957 

the level of sales has shown little trend around an average of about six 
million pounds. In 1964 and 1965, however, sales exceeded eight million pounds 


and in 1969 and 1970 they dropped to an average of about 4.6 million pounds. 


The largest and most stable component of the processed exports has been 

"bacon and sides''. This category accounted for 61 percent of processed exports 
in the five years 1965-69 (Table 4). In 1969 and 1970, "bacon and sides'' 
accounted for about 70 percent of the processed category and about six percent 


of all pork exports to the U.S. (Table 3). 
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Exports of the other processed products - cured hams, boiled hams, and 
other cooked and cured pork - fluctuate greatly from year to year (Table 4). 
These products represent a small proportion of total exports and, except 


for "pork cured" appear to show some downward trend in absolute level. 


Canned. Hams are the major canned product exported. Canned exports, however, 
are now a minor item. Since the mid 1950's these exports have decreased 
appreciably both in absolute quantity and, of course, as a percentage of all 


eExpores = tO. the Urol lapless 2) ands3). 


Products exported to other countries: 


Exports to off-shore countries by type of product are listed in Table 5. 
Omitting the years 1959-63 when exports included concessional sales, the data 
in this table indicate that off-shore exports of processed products during 
the 1960's were appreciably below the levels of the 1950's. These data also 
indicate a continuing decline in all important processed products throughout 
the 1960's. The most significant drop over the period was in "pork cured" 


(mainly pickled) which goes primarily to the West Indies. 


Off-shore exports of fresh and frozen pork, however, have increased sufficiently 
in recent years to provide the increase in total off-shore exports. The 
principal factor in this increase has been the sale of frozen pork, mainly 
boneless backs, to Japan. In 1970, 90 percent of off-shore exports were 


fresh or frozen. 


Exports to the United States by Origin and Destination 


Roughly 99 percent of Canada's pork exports to the United States is shipped 


to four regions. About 75 percent goes to the Mid Atlantic region, 15 percent 
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to the Pacific region, and virtually all the rest goes into the East and 


West North Central regions (Table 6 and Figure pet 


The geographic origin and distribution of shipments vary by type of product. 
For example, virtually all heavy hams, from both Eastern and Western 

Canada, go to New York City (Mid Atlantic region). Processed products, on 
the other hand, move primarily to regions relatively close to the originating 


region. 


In brief, the geographic distribution of exports in 1970 was roughly as 


follows (see Tables 7, 8 and 9 for detailed: figures): 


Eastern Canada: “95 percent of the fresh and frozen and 63 percent of the 
processed exports went to the Mid Atlantic region; virtually all the rest 


of the exports in these two categories went to the East North Central region. 


Western Canada: 70 percent of the fresh and frozen and none of the processed 
exports went to the Mid Atlantic region; 21 percent of the fresh and frozen 
and’ -87 percent or the processed exports: went to the Pacific repion: virtual ly 


all the rest went to the West North Central region. 


About 65 percent of Canada's total pork exports to the United States in 1970 
originated in Western Canada. By category of product, Western Canada 
accounted for 69 percent of Canada's fresh or frozen exports and 25 percent 
of total processed exports. For Canada as a whole, nearly 75 percent of pork 
exports to the U.S. went to the*Mid Atlantic region and “ls percent to the 


Paciric reg rol, 
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— Available data on shipments, as indicated in the tables, is for region of 
lading in Canada and destination of shipments. Product could have been 
transhipped at either end but these broad regional classifications 
probably give an accurate picture of actual origins and destinations. 
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Canadian Pork Imports 


Trends in Aggregate Imports 


Canada also imports appreciable quantities of pork. The United States is by 
far the major supplier of these imports. Between 1952 and 1960, a severe 
outbreak of vesicular exanthema in the United States led Canada to prohibit 
the importation of any uncooked pork, nearly all the pork imported from that 
country. By 1961, however, imports from the U.S. were 41 million pounds 
(Table 10). Between 1961 and 1969, the level of imports from the U.S. ranged 
from a low of about 27 million pounds in 1965, 1966 and 1967 to highs of 87 
million pounds in 1963 and 67 million pounds in 1969. In 1970 and 1971, 


imports from the United States dropped to 23 and 14 million pounds respectively. 


Imports from off-shore countries were negligible until 1965 when imports of 
canned luncheon meat from Europe became significant (Table 10). Except for 
1967, off-shore imports have since totaled roughly eight to nine million 


pounds each year. 
Imports from the United States by Origin and Destination 


About 76 percent of the fresh or frozen imports from the U.S. in 1970 entered 
eastern Canada (Table 14). In 1969, the level was 80 percent. All the 
processed (excluding canned) pork imports entered eastern Canada in both years. 


The data of Table 14 provide additional details by ‘type of product. for#1970. 


Imports by Type of Product 


Fresh and frozen pork has been the major category of imports from the United 


States throughout the 1960's. This category also has been responsible for 
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nearly all the annual variation in imports. The major fresh and frozen 
cuts imported in 1969 and 1970 were hams, bellies, shoulder cuts and spare 
ribs (Table 12). Other fresh or frozen items, including carcasses and 


sides, clearly can be very important in some years. 


Imports of U.S. processed pork have been fairly constant at 9 to 10 million 
pounds a year since 1965. Cured fat backs has the largest volume followed 

by bacon and cured sides (bellies). Shoulders, picnics and butts, combined, 
make up most of the balance. There is a very small movement of canned pork 


from the U.S. to Canada. 
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Ireland and Northern Ireland— are the only off-shore countries which can 
ship uncooked pork into Canada (or the U.S.). Between 1968 and 1970, fresh 
and frozen imports from these countries have averaged about two million 


pounds (Table 13). 


The major product imported from off-shore countries is canned luncheon meat 
from Denmark (Table 13). In 1970, 4.7 million pounds of Danish canned 
luncheon meat were imported compared to 6.8 million pounds in 1968. These 


imports were negligible, however, prior to 1965. 
Canada's Trade Balance 


In balance, Canada has been a net exporter of pork for all years since 1950 
except 1963 and 1969. For both of these years, and 1964, imports from the 
U.S. exceeded exports from Canada to the U.S. During the four years 1965-68 


when Canada was a net exporter to the U.S., the average margin was 21.7 
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— Imports from Northern Ireland are listed as United Kingdom imports in 
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million pounds. However, with respect to pork trade with off-shore markets, 
Canada was a net importer in 1965, 1966, and 1969 by an average of 4.4 


million pounds. 


In 1970, Canada had a net export balance of 35.8 million pounds with the U.S. 


and 2.4 million pounds with off-shore countries’. 


United States Pork Trade 


Exports 


United States pork exports have shown no definite trend in recent years 
(Table 15). From 1966 to 1970, exports averaged 78.6 million pounds 


Z 
(excluding lard), less than one percent of U.S. pork production (Table 15)2/, 
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— Two by-products not included in this trade summary are lard and offal. 
Canada's imports of lard averaged 20 million pounds in the 1963-67 
period. Lard production during this period averaged about 125 million 
pounds. In 1970, lard imports were 20.8 million pounds valued at 2.5 

million dollars. Almost all lard imports are from the U.S. 


Canada's exports of total offal, which includes a by-product of pork, 
has been rising in recent years and in 1970 totaled o2.9 milion 
pounds valued at 11.4 million dollars. In 1970 the main outlets for 
offal were the United Kingdom at 22.4 million pounds, and the U.S. at 
17.2 million pounds. Import of offal in 1970 totaled 6.9 million 
pounds. 


Exports of lard from the United States for the 1961-65 period averaged 
461.9 million pounds a year and in 1966-70 averaged 229.8 million 
pounds annually. In 1970 exports increased to 365.9 million pounds 


at a value of 45.5 million dollars, compared with 261.5 million in 
1969, 


The United Kingdom has been a traditional market for U.S. lard, accoun- 
ting for over 70 percent of exports. In recent years the EEC has 

taken over a larger share of the U.K. lard market through export 
subsidies, and Danish lard has remained very competitive in price. 

In an effort to counter the EEC export subsidies, the United States 
initiated a lard export subsidy program in January 1969, 
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Since 1960, there have been years when more than half of total U.S. exports 
of pork have been to Canada. As indicated above, most of the U.S. pork 
sales to Canada are fresh or frozen and primarily enter the pork deficit 
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During most of the 1960's, the level of pork exports from the U.S. has 
varied almost directly with the level of exports to Canada. For example, 
in 1963, 1964, and 1969 Canada's imports from the U.S. were at relatively 


high levels and total exports from the U.S. moved up sharply. 


The higher levels of U.S. pork exports in 1968 and 1969, however, were due 
to a sharp increase in pork sales to both Canada and Japan. U.S. exports 
of fresh or frozen pork to Japan in 1967 were virtually nil, increased to 
23.6 million pounds in 1968, 56.6 million in 1969, and then dropped to 16.1 
million pounds in 1970. In other words, during the 1968-70 period U.S. 
exports of fresh or frozen pork to Japan about equalled exports in this 


category to Canada. 


Imports 


U.S. imports of pork have increased steadily during the past decade (Table 16). 
The average quantity imported during the five year period, 1956-60, was 
160 million pounds a year. By 1961-65 the average increased to 212 million, 


and for 1966-70 the annual average was 318 million pounds. 


Imports of pork into the United States in 1970 were equivalent to about 3.3 
percent of U.S. production. This level is not as high as the corresponding 
figure for Canada, although it has been growing; in 1960, U.S. pork imports 


were equivalent to only 1.6 percent of production. 
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The U.S. was the world's second largest importer of pork, in terms of absolute 
quantity of imports, during most of the 1960's. In 1969, it was third behind 


the United Kingdom and France. 


Currently about 15 percent of the pork imported into the U.S. can be classified 
as fresh or frozen (Table 16). The proportion of fresh or frozen has decreased 
since 1956-60 when it was about one-quarter. Canada is the main source of U.S. 


fresh pork imports. 


Over 80 percent of U.S. dmports: are canned (Table 17). Canned hams and 
shoulders alone account for over 70 percent of total imports and are of growing 
importance. The canned hams are mostly premium items; they are considered 

to be of higher quality than their U.S. counterparts and usually sell at higher 


prices than do-similar U.S. products. 


The main source of canned pork imports (hams, shoulders, bacon, and pork 
luncheon meat) is Denmark, followed in importance by the Netherlands, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia (Table 17). The United States takes more than 70 percent of 
Denmark's exports of canned hams and shoulders. Nevertheless, less than one 
percent of total U.S. pork consumption is of Danish origin. Denmark at 1.1 
billion pounds (carcass weight equivalent), followed by the Netherlands at 
504 million pounds, and Poland at 265 million were the world's largest pork 


exporting countries in 1969. 


Canada's relative position as a source of U.S. pork imports has declined 
sharply in recent years (Table 16). Canada was the source of 30 percent of U.S. 
pork imports during 1956-60, 22 percent in 1961-65, and only 16 percent 


during 1966-70. The sharp increase in imports of canned pork from Europe 
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combined with little change in imports of fresh-frozen pork from Canada 
explains Canada's declining relative position as a source of U.S. pork 


imports. 
Trade Balance 


In the 1966-70 period, the U.S. annual average trade deficit in pork was 
240 million pounds, up appreciably from the average deficit of 91 million 
pounds in the 1956-60 period. Neither pork imports nor exports, however, 


are as significant to the U.S. pork economy as they are to Canada's. 
North American Trade Balance 


On balance, North America (Canada and U.S. combined) is a net importer of 
pork and pork products. For 1970, excluding lard, exports totaled 48.6 
million pounds and imports were 296.8 million pounds for a trade deficit 


of nearly 250 million pounds. 


CHAPTER 4 
CANADIAN PORK PRICES AND CANADA-UNITED STATES TRADE 


The annual fluctuations and trends in Canada's pork exports and imports to 
the U.S. discussed in the previous chapter are determined by a number of 
factors. This chapter discusses the role of price, both as it affects and 


is affected by this trade. 


A "North American" Market 


To a very large degree, Canadian and American pork producers and packers 
share a common market. Canadian and American producing areas are 


geographically located near major consuming areas of both countries. 


Although, as discussed later, the border does at times produce greater 
uncertainties and expenses than within country shipments, no quotas exist on 
pork trade and tariffs are a minor factor (Table 18). The levels of trade 
in pork products discussed in the last section are evidence of the degree 

to which each country operates on a "North American" market. Perhaps even 


Strongerecvidence sis, the variability in the’ levels of trade over time. 


Changes in the level of shipments of any product operating in a "free market" 
reflect changes in levels of demand or supply. The variation in levels of 
trade in fresh pork, in particular, would be expected to reflect changes in 
the relative levels of production and price between the two countries. 

Trade in (branded) processed products would be expected to react more slowly 


to price changes. 


Annual production, price, and trade data (Table 19) do not clearly show 


these kinds of relationships, but note the large variation in U.S. exports 
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compared to Canadian exports. As is well known, annual data mask important 
within year changes in quantities and prices, trade is predominantly in the 
form Of cuts; not carcassesl/ , and some lags in response of quantities to 


price changes would be expected. Additional work is planned to examine in 


more detail, the factors influencing trade levels. 


Canadian and United States Prices 


The price data in Table 19, show the important point that the broad cyclical 
swings in prices coincide for the two countries. Clearly, if the price 

in Canada were for some reason to rise above the U.S. price by more than the 
small transfer costs involved, imports would enter in sufficient volume to 
reduce the margin to the level of the costs of moving pork into Canada. 
Conversely, the opportunity to export pork (and live hogs) to the U.S. ensures 
that the Canadian price will not fall far below the U.S. price for any 


appreciable length of time. 


One important factor in international price relationships is the exchange 
rate. Between May 1962 and May 1970, the Canadian dollar was pegged at 
0.925 U.S. dollars. On June Ist, 1970, the exchange rate was allowed to 
float and currently the two currencies trade on approximately even terms. 
This upward evaluation of the dollar created a good deal of concern at the 
time. Short term transactions can be hedged but longer term export or 


import plans must assume some level of exchange. 
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— As indicated in Chapter 3, however, carcasses can be imported at times. 
When Canadian supplies are relatively low, most cuts would be in demand. 
Also, importation of carcasses provides employment for plants which 
otherwise would be operating with appreciable excess Capacity. 
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The major effet of the new exchange rate with the U.S. was to reduce the 
average level of Canadian prices relative to U.S. prices; both the "import 
ceiling" and "export floor", provided to Canadian prices by trade with the 


U.S., were reduced about eight percent. 


Regional Price Differentials 


The competitive position of individual producing regions in the North 
American market, however, also depends on their proximity to the major 
consuming regions. In the United States, the Corn Belt (roughly the East 
and West North Central regions, Figure 1) produce approximately 80 percent 
of total U.S. hog slaughter. The major population centers, of course, are 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The result is that pork prices are 
lowest in the North Central region and highest on the coast. The broad 
pricing pattern, as represented by one interviewee's interpretation of the 
way the National Provisioner's "'Yellow Sheet"! is used to price pork,” 1S 
roughly as outlined below. All prices are in U.S. dollars per 100 pounds, 
basis Chicago; prices paid on shipments from Iowa and Nebraska are $0.50 


per cwt. below Chicago. 


(a) New York: plus $1.50 if trucked, or $2.00 by trad]. 
(b) Boston: plus $1.70 if trucked, or $2.00 by rails 
(ce) «Florida: plus $2.00. 


(d) Los Angeles or Seattle: plus $2.50 to $3.00. 


In Canada, the major "surplus" hog producing region is the Prairies. Although, 
as indicated above, the general level of prices in Canada is kept in close 


alignment with the U.S. price, the lowest Canadian prices in Canada are in the 
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Prairies nd the highest in the,east... The average price differential 
between Toronto and Edmonton over the 1966-69 period was $3.14 per 100 


pounds, carcass weight, Grade A or Index 100 hogs. 


The major implications of the above geographic production, consumption and 
price pattern is that, other things equal, Alberta is well situated to 
ship to U.S. west coast markets; Manitoba must compete "head-on" with the 
U.S. Corn Belt, and Eastern Canada, although located near major markets, 


also faces strong price competition from nearby Corn Belt producers. 


Price and Quality Differences 


As clearly indicated by the price data in Table 19, Canadian pork prices 
average higher than U.S. pork prices. Two closely related reasons for 
Canada's ability to export (in addition to the geographic one mentioned 
above) are the difference in "quality" between Canadian and U.S. pork and 
difference between Canadian and U.S. consumer demand for particular 


qualities and cuts. These factors are discussed in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE INFLUENCE OF QUALITY ON CANADA - U.S. TRADE IN PORK 


Generally, Canadian pork sold in United States markets has brought a higher 
price than the average price for the same type of U.S. produced product. 

In some sense, therefore, these Canadian pork products must have superior 
characteristics to their U.S. counterparts as viewed by American buyers. 

In addition, U.S. imports into Canada are often sold at a lower price than 
the corresponding Canadian product, although imports from selected U.S. 


suppliers are equal to "house run" Canadian products. 
Characteristics of the Hog and Pork Quality Differential 


The major advantage enjoyed by Canadian pork is its relative lack of inter- 
muscular fat. This characteristic is especially important in the heavy 
ham trade to New York City. Consumers, prefer a lean product. This 
preference is influenced both by diet and appearance. If intermuscular fat 
is present in the ham, it must be removed - an expensive and not entirely 
successful process. The Canadian ham also tends to have finer textured 


and firmer lean and better color than the typical U.S. heavy ham. 


The exports of bellies and processed side and back bacon likewise are based 
on their relative lack of fat. The side bacon, for example, has a higher 


proportion of lean to fat and hence less "fry-away' when cooked. 


Canadian hogs also have less backfat on the average than American hogs. On 
carcasses of the same average weight, therefore, the Canadian carcass will 
yield a higher percentage of the five trimmed wholesale primal cuts (ham, 


loin, belly.; butt,and, picnic), 
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Associated with the leaness of the Canadian hog, however, are some dis- 
advantages. The lean market hog is achieved in part by marketing it at 

a lighter weight; the average liveweight in Canada is about 208 pounds 
and anethe*uyS< about 235 pounds 2! As a result the size or werent. or 
individual cuts from the average Canadian hog is lower. Since processing 
costs for a ham, belly or other cut are largely independent of the weight 


of the cut, processing costs would be higher per pound on the Canadian 


product, other things equal. 


In addition, hams are a smaller percentage of the weight of primal cuts in 
Canadian than American carcasses. The loin eyes are smaller and in some 
cases the bellies are too thin (or "'skippy"). These factors are especially 


important in the live hog trade from Alberta to the U.S. Pacific Northwest. 


Other "quality" characteristics of meat such as tenderness, juiciness, and 
flavor are difficult to evaluate. If these attributes are positively 
related to the amount of marbling (e.g. in pork chops) there could be some 
differences between U.S. and Canadian products, but the difference would 


be minor. 
Trends in“the Quality Ditferential 


Given the importance of superior quality to Canada's level of exports, the 
question is whether or not Canada can maintain this quality advantage. A 
related question is whether some of the apparent disadvantages can be 


overcome. 
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— Average weight of barrows and gilts at 8 markets as reported in 
Livestock and Meat Statistics Supplement for 1969 to Statistical 
Bulletin) No. 3352 U5 Av Washington, 
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The Canadian grading and pricing system, which is based on carcass grades 
and includes substantial price incentives for lean meat, is the basis 

for Canada's superior pork quapiry The production of lean pork, however, 
is expensive. To some extent the Canadian emphasis on quality is the 
outgrowth of management practices required by climate, of the types and 


costs of feeds available, the traditional emphasis on export markets, and 


characteristics of domestic demand. 


The grading and pricing system has been revised from time to time and 

the present system is subject to periodic roe eanee Perliaps, 2U= requires 
some modification to put more emphasis on increased size of cuts; such 

a change might well improve the export potential for pork and live hogs. 

At the same time, however, the major market for Canadian pork is the 
domestic market. This market apparently prefers smaller cuts, (for example, 
hams under 18 pounds) and the Canadian grading system, of course, should 
reflect the preferences of this market. In fact, differences between 
Canadian and U.S. demand for, as well as supply of, the various "qualities" 


and "sizes" of pork products is a key factor in present trade patterns. 


The average quality of pork marketed in the United States has improved 
appreciably in the past decade. This improvement has been due to better 
management practices, emphasis on the "meat-type'' hog, and improved 
merchandizing of pork. The best U.S. hogs now are probably superior to the 
best Canadian hogs in terms of producing large yet lean hams and loins. In 
addition, some of the smaller meat packers specialize in producing better 


than average products for selected outlets and the larger firms each have 
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— In addition to market grade price differentials, a quality hog premium 
was paid by the federal government for a number of years and several 
provinces currently pay premiums on hogs over a specified index level. 
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a The present index system was initiated in January 1969. 
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premium lines. Producer-packer contracts are sometimes used, especially 
in the newer less tradition oriented producing regions, to provide a 


premium to producers of better than average quality hogs. 


Three other factors tending to reduce differences between the two countries 
in pork quality are the interchange of breeding stock ,2/ the increasing use 
of corn for hog feed in eastern Canada, and the decreasing difference in 
average live weights. (The average weight of Canadian hogs is increasing 
gradually; some U.S. packers pay a premium for hogs in the 210-220 pound 
range, a range above the Canadian average but below the U.S. average weight.) 
A fourth factor which could have some significance for the quality of pork 
produced in the U.S. is a trend in swine raising to a somewhat greater 


degree of confinement. 


There appears to be general agreement in the United States that any 
additional significant increase in the overall average quality (leaness) of 
pork is dependent on a change in the marketing system which will provide 
producers with the price incentive to produce lean pork. At present hogs 
generally are purchased on a liveweight basis. In 1969, for example, only 
4.3 percent of all packer purchases were on a carcass grade and weight 

basis 226 Also, many packers use their own set of grades. The U.S. marketing 
system is essentially geared to the mass production of pork with relatively 
little emphasis on "quality". This system is, in one sense, very flexible; 


possible producer-packer arrangements are numerous and more packers could 


become interested in the relatively limited premium pork market. Any 


Ae In 1970, Canada exported 1,293 head of breeding stock to the U.S. 


and imported 2,855 head from the U.S. 


2h United States Department of Agriculture, Packers and Stockyards 
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overall change in the well established live basis of selling the great 


bulk of U.S. hogs, however, is generally considered very unlikely in the 


forseeable future. 


Quality of Packaged Products Exported 


During the interview survey in the United States the image of Canadian 
pork products and their quality in the U.S. appeared to be excellent in 
the majority of cases. In particular, the San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis - St. Paul, Detroit, and New York markets appear receptive 

to Canadian pork products. These markets have been serviced for a 
considerable time with high quality Canadian products and the relationship 


between buyer and seller appeared to be good or improving. 


In reviewing the quality and distribution of cryovac, prepackaged pork 
consumer items, however, many problems were apparent. On several U.S. west 
coast markets, Canadian package bacon was found to be stale, poorly 
packaged, and in addition "leakers" were still to be found in retail shelves. 
In midwest markets sliced side bacon from Canada was considered to be of 
good quality, but some criticism was made of an excessive use ofsl'tear™ 
pieces. The "see through" pouch package utilized in these markets by some 
Canadian packers for back bacon was clearly unsatisfactory - one retailer 
interviewed said that he was discontinuing a Canadian line because of this 


factor. 


CHAPTER 6 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


The three previous chapters have outlined in broad terms the level of 
Canadian trade with the U.S. and the underlying supply, price, and quality 
factors associated with this trade. This chapter examines the effect of 
these and other factors such as promotion and product development on the 


potential for increasing exports to U.S. markets. 


Stability of Supply 


Any effort to expand export sales is dependent on the availability of a 
reliable supply of product at a competitive price. As indicated above, 
characteristics of leaness and texture make some Canadian products worth 
more to U.S. consumers and processors than corresponding U.S. products. 
In this sense, "competitive price" includes the "premium" for recognized 
quality that U.S. buyers are willing to pay. The willingness to pay such 
a premium has been demonstrated. If short Supplies in Canada force the 
price differential too high, however, no sales will be made, or, if the 
export price is maintained, the sales will be made only at a loss to the 


exporter. 


In the case of developing outlets for processed products, stable supplies 
are crucial. Volume is built up on the basis of repeat sales to those who 
have tried a product and like it. A Store does not have to be out of stock 
often before the customer moves on to some other brand, and perhaps to 


some other store, 
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Virtually all persons interviewed on the question of market potential 
emphasized the importance of an assured, competitively priced supply. To 


paraphrase one Canadian packer: 


We are very enthusiastic (and optimistic) about export 
possibilities to the U.S. (and elsewhere). There is no 
limit. We are aggressive but can't justify any 
sizeable expansion unless there is better evidence that 
Canadian farmers are prepared to consistently produce 
sufficient weekly gradings to keep us on or close to 

an "export basis". The Number One problem is that hog 
gradings are not kept at a sustained high level. 
Otherwise, what are we going to sell in the U.S.? 

What products can we promote in that market? 


One of the U.S. brokers made the point essentially this way: 


The higher quality is recognized and there is a premium 
for your product, but your supply is too inconsistent. 
You offer product and it sells without difficulty. But 
before we can establish what the premium might be or 
could be built up to, based on cut-out, color, taste, 
etc., a short supply always sets in. If you are going 
to service this market, then you will have to make up 
your mind to raise enough hogs to supply regular 
accounts on a 52 week basis -- the buyers simply have 
to be assured of a regular supply at price levels 
competitive with the Midwest plus the quality premium 
on Canadian product. I would sure like to take a 

whirl at it on a sustained basis. 


Product Promotion 


The two most important methods of promoting Canadian products are the pro- 
motional allowances given retailers by packers and trade promotions 
sponsored by federal and provincial governments. Each of these methods has 


its limitations, 


Promotion as a means of stimulating export sales, is limited primarily to 
processed products. Fresh and frozen pork generally loses its identity as 
Canadian by being processed into products sold under the label of the U.S. 


firm. The questions of whether additional promotional work would be 
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profitable, what kind should be done, and who should pay for it, have 
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application primarily to the sale of Canadian branded processed products .— 


Probably the most common means of promoting their products in the U.S. by 
Canadian firms is the provision of promotional allowances to retailers. A 
certain amount of money per pound of product bought by the retailer is 
made available by the seller for newspaper advertising, in-store displays, 
etc. When retailers advertise high priced products, they want assurance 
that the prices will be in line with quality, and that the product will be 
available in the quantities needed for the promotion and follow up sales. 
In other words, nobody wants to advertise high priced products especially 


for products on which they may not be able to deliver. 


The most important government method of promoting Canadian products, at 
both the federal and provincial levels (where the emphasis would be on 
products of the province in question), is through trade fairs or food shows 
of various types. Comments made during the interviews indicated that the 
products shown at these fairs often were of excellent quality but efforts 
by potential buyers to follow up with orders encountered problems of price 


or supply commitment. 


Factors which would tend to complicate the promotion of "Canadian pork" as 
distinctive from U.S. pork include; a tendency by consumers not to 
distinguish Canadian products as being "imported"; the use of the term 
"Canadian bacon" to refer to all back bacon and the labelling of back bacon 
as "Canadian style" back bacon; and the use of the maple leaf as a 


registered trade mark of a major Canadian meat packer. 
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SY, This discussion of promotion excludes the type of selling effort done by 
company salesmen, brokers, etc. In the case of governments, the discussion 
also excludes many efforts made to assist exporters and potential importers 
with information of various kinds. 


Ree: 


Canadian processors suggested three areas in which governments and 
producers could assist in the promotion of pork products in the United 


States: 


(1) Providing financial incentives to co-operating retailers 
in the United States. 

(2) Promoting an individual item in a metropolitan area where 
studies have shown that such action should be effective. 

(3) Providing financial assistance to individual firms 


introducing and promoting an item into the U.S. market. 


Generally, the packer finds that the limited volume that can be moved does 
not justify much expense, if any, for advertising. This means that the 


amount spent is usually not sufficient for effective results. 


Product Competition and New Products 


Hams and back bacon are two items for which product competition is of special 
Significance for Canadian exporters. In both cases, new products are being 


developed. 


Hams 


As indicated in Chapter 3, the major Canadian export item is heavy hams to 

New York City. These hams are primarily in the 18 to 25 pound range and 

are fresh or frozen, bone-in ''fresh" hams. They possess qualities of leaness 
and texture which command a premium in this market. About eight tor 10: pro- 
cessors in New York City use these hams to produce a deluxe pear-shaped boiled 


ham and an oblong "round top" boiled ham. Both types are "water added" .2/ 


See 


af Virtually all U.S. produced hams are labelled "Water Added" to indicate 


up to a 10 percent increase over green weight. 
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These boiled hams are sold through delicatessens at premium prices; they 
have better eye appeal in the delicatessen than domestic hams or imported 
canned hams. They also are sold to the "sandwich"! trade. Hotels and 
restaurants, however, prefer foreign canned hams for slicing, and chains 


are not "volume interested" in this special type of boiled ham. 


Canadian packers say the New York boiled ham trade will take virtually all 
hams which meet the above specifications. The New York processors indicated 
a preference for fresh over frozen hams, the use of "combo binsnd/ rather 


than boxes, and half-skinned rather than the skin-on Canadian cut. 


As also indicated in Chapter 3, the major U.S. import item is canned hams 
from Denmark, the Netherlands, Poland, and Yugoslavia. An upward trend in 
the Jevelvcr canned2/ exports from these countries to North America is 
generally anticipated because of expected increases in their levels of pork 
production and the importance to them of canned meat exports as a source of 


foreign exchange. 


The canned ham market is composed of three types of product; (1) hams for 
slicing, (2) pasteurized dinner hams, and (3) small (1, 2, and 3 pound) 
sterile hams. Imported hams dominate both the sliced ham and sterile ham 


markets. 


The ability of the European canned hams to compete in the U.S. appears to be 
based on both the quality of their product and their marketing - pricing system. 


The Danes, for example, start with a special species of hog designed for the 
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— See section on Transportation Services in Chapter 7. 


zt European exporting countries cannot ship any meat product that is not 
fully cooked into North America because of foot and mouth disease. 
This disease is endemic and the European countries have control programs 
rather than eradication programs for it. 
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"Wilshire-side trade". Small production units and careful feeding and 
management practices ensure the production of lean pork. In addition the 
hams are severely trimmed. Sophisticated canning techniques result in a 


uniform, attractive product that is practically free of fat. 


The canned hams for slicing are primarily oblong in shape so that little 
waste results from the slicing operation. The most popular size is ll 
pounds and produces 4" x 6" slices. The hams are sliced ,injthe ;jUss. by 
specialized slicing plants some of which are owned or under contract to the 
exporting country. The sliced product is commonly sold in retail stores in 


vacuum packages which clearly display the quality of the product. 


The European canned hams sell in the U.S. at "premium" prices. Whether the 
prices received cover the total costs of producing these products is 

questioned by some people but all agree that U.S. processors cannot match the 
quality of the imported hams at the prices charged. In addition, some 

countries provide buyers with significant short term price protection. Denmark, 
for example, offers a "slump and boom" clause which protects the buyer from 
price increases between the sale date and his use of the product, and gives 

him the benefit of price decreases during a specified but roughly equivalent 


period. 


The quality advantages of Canadian hams over U.S. hams could provide Canadian 
processors some edge over their U.S. counterparts in competing for the U.S. 
canned ham market. Canadian processors have recently developed a rectangular 
canned ham for slicing and an improved 5 pound canned ham for consumer use, 
and are working on other ham products. Canadian packers report, however, that 
with a few exceptions involving small tonnage, the net return to the Canadian 


packer from selling fresh or frozen heavy hams to the New York boiler trade is 
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greater than from exporting canned hams, 


Back Bacon 


"Back bacon" in the United States is called "Canadian Style bacon". It is a 
smoked product made from boneless backs out of 17 to 25 pound loins. The 
major producer of the product makes round mocacks™* S174 incites diameter, 
and rectangular "sticks". Some of the sticks are sold to the hotel, 
restaurant and institutional trade. The bulk of the sticks are made into 
vacuum packed "chunks" for sale to retail stores. Other firms produce sliced 


Canadian style bacon of a larger diameter using the tumbling process. 


Increases in consumption of Canadian Style bacon in the U.S. appears to be 
about in line with population growth. The product is not too different from 


smoked ham and is not Closely associated with "breakfast bacon'', 


At present some "genuine"! Canadian back bacon, is being sold in the Pacific 
Northwest and is being introduced into California by western Canadian packers, 


Some eastern Canadian packers are also making and exporting the product. 


Canadian exporters believe there is good potential for increased export of 

"genuine" Canadian back bacon. The Canadian product is leaner and has better 

color (less marbling in the Canadian backs tends to produce more uniform Color). 

The Canadian MSCICkSis however, are lighter in weight and smaller in diameter 
1/ 


than the U.S. product .— The higher processing and marketing costs per pound 


resulting from the smaller unit Size of product, and the higher average price 
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= The smaller size of Canadian loins relative to U.S, loins results ein 
the smaller sizes of the "sticks". This size factor also makes the 
Canadian loin unacceptable to the U.S. Processors of Canadian Style 
bacon. 
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for backs in Canada may limit opportunities for substantial export trade. 
Canadian "chunks" must be delivered to the U.S. retailer at a price not too 


far from the price paid for "Canadian style" bacon. 


Other Products 


Discussion has been limited to a few comments on the market for hams and back 
bacon. Product competition and the development of new products is of special 
importance to pork trade because such a high proportion of consumption is in 
the processed form. New products are continually being developed and the two 


mentioned are not the only ones for which opportunities exist. 


Regional Markets 


The purpose of this section is to briefly note some of the regional 
characteristics of the U.S. market. Except where noted, the other sections 


of this report apply to all regions. 


Pacatic 


The Pacific region obtains the bulk of its pork supplies from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. Pork prices, and retail margins, are 

relatively high, especially toward the south. Retailers in the southern 
part of the region are generally more receptive to speciality meat items 


and gourmet foods. 


The Seattle-Tacoma area appeared to be a conservative, traditional market. 
Several Canadian packers had resident salesmen in the area and at least two 
marketed a full line of processed meats. Fresh sausage and sliced bacon 


were two of the more successful Canadian products sold in this area. After 
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the sharp drop in U.S. pork prices in 1970 the smaller volumes sold were 
handled through brokers. The greatest potential in this area appeared to 


be in live hogs and fresh pork items which could be processed locally. 


A variety of Canadian pork products are sold in San Francisco and a 
relatively small quantity in Los Angeles. Los Angeles is a large market, 

but the variety of population and income groups geographically dispersed over 
a large area, and the large number of retail outlets makes distribution 
particularly difficult. Sales and promotional efforts in this area would 

be most effective in terms of individual retail firms rather than a mass 
media approach. Los Angeles is the major market on the West Coast for 


Danish products. 


North Central 


The Minneapolis - St. Paul area appeared to be receptive to imported products 
and there was good distribution of Canadian products in retail food stores. 
Some Canadian products also are sold in the lower Great Lakes markets; 
Detroit, appeared to have the best potential of this group. Cities such as 
Chicago, Cleveland and Cincinnati appeared less receptive to imported 
products. With few exceptions, the close proximity of all these cities to 
the U.S. Corn Belt will make appreciable growth in exports to them extremely 


difficult. 


Mid Atlantic 


New York City, of course, is the major export market for Canadian products ; 


the ham market was discussed above. New York is a large, wealthy, cosmopolitan 
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center within convenient reach of eastern Canadian processors. There is 
a strong demand for quality products. On the other hand, the U.S. Corn 
Belt also is not far distant. In addition, large highly specialized pro- 
cessors are located in the market area, and local distribution costs are 
high. These comments also would apply in general terms to other large 


cities in or near this region such as Philadelphia and Boston. 


South Atlantic 


The small volume of Canadian product sold in this region is apparently well 
received but prices are considered to be too high. Meat from the U.S. Corn 
Belt is shipped into the south at very favorable rates as a backhaul for 


fruit and vegetable shipments to the north. 


CHAPTER 7. 


THE EXPORT MARKETING SYSTEM: MEAT INSPECTION, TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 


The logistics of moving a meat’ product from the plant to the consumer 
involves a rather complex system in order to ensure that the desired product 
arrives at the desired time and place and in a form and condition which meets 
the buyers' needs. When the product must cross an international border, 

the regulations and trade practices of two countries must be met. This 
section discusses three aspects of this system - meat inspection, trans- 


portation, and distribution. 


Meat Inspection 


The term "meat inspection'' covers several related regulatory activities 
designed to ensure that the meat purchased by consumers is free of any 
injurious organisms or additives and that the contents of a packaged product 
are as stated on the label? three activities briefly discussed here are 


the inspection of meat plants, the inspection of meat products, and label 


requirements. 


No one quarrels with the objectives of meat inspection. As in the case of 

any regulatory program, however, questions sometimes arise about the 

procedures used to implement the program. In the case of internationally traded 
goods, the possible use of such regulations by a country to restrict imports 


adds to the sensitive nature of enforcement procedures. 
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Plant Inspection 


Under the U.S. Wholesome Meat Act, meat may be imported into the United States 


only from countries with meat inspection systems certified as equal to the 
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U.S. system. In addition, within the recognized countries only those plants 
which the foreign officials have certified as meeting U.S. standards can ship 
meat into the U.S. Faulty construction, poor sanitation, and failure to 


meet inspection requirements could disqualify a plant. 


United States Department of Agriculture officials carry out periodic ins- 
pections to ensure compliance with the Act by foreign plants exporting to the 
U.S. If minor deficiencies are found which can and will be corrected, and 

no health hazard is involved, shipments usually are not stopped; if the 
situation is more serious authorization to export to the U.S. from the plant 


is removed. 


Note that foreign plants are required under the Act only to meet standards 
placed on domestic U.S. plants. U.S. and foreign officials keep in close 


communication on the nature of these standards. 


All meat packing plants in Canada which wish to ship products interpro- 
vincially are subject to the Canada Meat Inspection Act and the Meat Inspection 
Regulations. Any Canadian plant which conforms to these standards, that 
is;eany eLederally inspected plant, is eligible to export meat.- The Canadian 
meat inspection system has been certified by U.S.D.A. as equal to the 

American system. To be eligible to export to the United States, of course, 


each federally inspected plant also has to be inspected and approved by 
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Currently, all Canadian plants certified under the Canadian Act are eligible 
to export *to*the U.S. As of June 1, 1970, 85 of these plants slaughtered hogs 


and about 125 were doing some pork processing. Many of these plants 
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('establishments''), of course, had no interest in being approved for making 
exports to the;U.Ste2 Aside yfiromeathe sexpert ‘cfsheavy hams stieresare only 
about eight firms (several with a number of plants) that export a variety 


of pork products to the United States. 


Plant regulations under the Canadian and U.S. systems are very similar. 
The major concern of the Canadian meat packers interviewed was that the 
regulations could be changed on what seemed to them to be short notice. 
Unanticipated expenditure on renovations or new plant construction and new 
equipment can create serious short term financial problems. Some of the 
earlier concerns of the packers have been reduced, however, as experience 


has been gained with the U.S. regulations and procedures. 


Product Inspection 


In addition to originating in authorized plants, meat shipped into the United 
States must (a) be accompanied by a sanitary certificate, issued by qualified 
officials in the exporting country, certifying that the animals slaughtered, 
and their carcasses, were inspected and that the product is wholesome, free of 
contaminants and otherwise complies with U.S. requirements, and (b) be subject 
to inspection, at, the port. of, entry, or jat.the destination plant if ithesplant 


is federally wnspected. 


Pork imports into the U.S. from Canada (including luncheon meat) which 
passed U.S.D.A. anspection, totaled 55,711,654 pounds in the fiscal year 1970. 
Pork products which were refused entry amounted to 443,537 sjeriige or about 


0.8 pencent. of the total.submitted to imspectioney’ Thisisfigure ingacsensegis 


Ay United States Department of Agriculture, Consumer and Marketing Service 


Meat and Poultry Inspection Statistical Summary for 1970. 80 (1970) 
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not large. According to comments by Canadian processors, however, this 
figure does not appear to reflect the cost of meeting the inspection 
regulations, the uncertainty created by them, nor their effect on the 


decision of whether to attempt to enter the export business. 


The added costs of making an export shipment over a domestic shipment include 
administrative and labor costs associated with keeping informed about the 
regulations, preparing the export certificate, customs declarations and 
health certificate, marking boxes, etc. If a shipment is rejected at the 
border appreciable costs are incurred and sales are probably lost. Extra 
efforts, therefore, are often made to ensure that all administrative and 


product regulations are fully met. 


The major source of uncertainty and concern in exporting "skin-on'' products 
such as hams, bellies, picnics, hocks, skins and carcasses is application 
of the regulation that pork products must be free of hairs and other 
foreign matter. Occasional disagreement over the degree of evidence that 


constitutes a violation seems to be inevitable. 


Inspection of processed, packaged and canned products includes laboratory 
testing to check adherence to compositional standards, to monitor for 
pesticide residues, and to subject canned products to incubation tests for 
signs of spoilage. Adherence to moisture level regulations apparently 
cause exporters some difficulties. The major source of uncertainty and 
expense, however, would appear to be the procedure followed if a sample 

is found unacceptable. Rather than informing the exporter immediately, 

the next shipment of the specific product is rejected at the border and 
three separate samples must be found acceptable before the product is again 


allowed entry. 
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In some cases, especially in the West, additional expenses are incurred 


because of a lack of inspection services at convenient ports of entry. 


Labelling Requirements 


As indicated above, one item checked by meat inspectors is whether the 
contents of a package agree with the label and whether the required forms 
accompany the shipment and are properly completed. They also check that 


the specific label used has been approved. 


The Canadian (and U.S.) packers and processors advised that it is sometimes 
costly to have labels approved because of the time required - from one 

week for fresh or frozen products and up to a year or more for a private 
brand processed product. The possibility of delay in obtaining approval 
obviously would be a deterrent to a company's efforts to capitalize on a 
short term market situation. The time and uncertainty involved in getting 
approval for processed products also would appear to be of concern to 

those planning the development of a market on a longer term basis. Once 
accepted, however, only a change in regulations would require a new label 


approval. 


Transportation Services 


Transportation is obviously a significant cost of marketing any product. In 
addition to freight charges, long distance transportation of meat products 
results in added cost due to tissue shrinkage and reduced shelf life of 
products at the destination point. If freezing is required, both the costs 


of freezing and defrosting the products are incurred. 
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Technological Changes 


Two developments which may significantly reduce these costs for fresh pork 
shipments are combo bins for handling and carbon dioxide to control 
temperature and oxidation. Polyethylene lined corrogated bins, called 
"combo bins'', reduce handling costs and pilferage. Although in general 
use for domestic shipments in the U.S. and Canada, their use in Canada 


and for export shipments is relatively new. 


The use of carbon dioxide to control the quality of fresh pork shipments is 
in the experimental stage. The implementation of this technique would not 
involve wrapping the product in wax paper and would extend the shelf life 
of the product by three to four days. Successful development of this 
technique would change the relative costs of Canadian and U.S. producers 


in reaching the various market centers. 


Adequacy of Service 


Canadian exporters encounter severe problems in obtaining adequate trans- 
portation service into U.S. markets. The problems differ somewhat between 
western and eastern Canada. In western Canada the problem is particularly 
severe. Products for which trade is well established, such as fresh and 


frozen hams going to New York, have no problems. 


Western Canada: Inadequate transportation facilities are often the limiting 


factor in the decision to export to the Pacific Coast region. 
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The major problem facing exporters in Western Canada is that no Canadian 
common carrier is licensed by the U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission to 
transport meat into the U.S. As a result any shipment of packer-owned 
product moving from Saskatchewan, Alberta, or British Columbia into 
Washington, Oregon or California, must go through Vancouver where it is 
transferred to a U.S. trucker. The time required for such a shipment can 
be up to 10 days. This time factor, the extra handling involved and the 
difficulty of maintaining refrigeration reduce the shelf life of the 
delivered product. In addition, the use of two (or sometimes several) 


carriers makes the assignment of responsibility for the shipment difficult. 


A related difficulty in shipping to the U.S. is that most plants do not do 
sufficient export volume to provide shipments of the minimum size (20,000 
pounds) required to obtain the truck load rate. The major problem with 
less than truck load (LTL) shipments is the higher cost. The LTL rate to 
California points is ten to twelve cents a pound compared to four cents for 
full loads. An LTL shipment also generally requires more time to arrange, 


more time in transit, and more transfers than a full load shipment. 


At times, truck load sales, and, in some cases, less than truck load sales, 
are made to trading firms which bring fruit and vegetables into Western 
Canada from the U.S. These sales are unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of market development because they provide little opportunity to learn 
about and respond to the needs of the markets. (The topic of distribution 


within market areas is discussed in the next chapter). 
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Eastern Canada: In eastern Canada (Ontario), there is no difficulty with 
full load shipments. Shipments of less than full loads, however, do 


encounter some problems. 


Several trucking firms provide LTL service to a port of entry where the 
product is transferred to a U.S. carrier. However, there is apparently 
only one trucking firm consistently offering LTL refrigerated service to 
destinations in the U.S. beyond a port of entry. This firm provides a 
regular twice-a-week schedule to both New York and Boston with delivery on 
the third or fourth morning after the day of departure from an Ontario 
plant. LTL lots for some other destinations (e.g., Cleveland) have to be 
transferred at this firm's warehouse, in the U.S., for forwarding either by 


the same carrier or by another trucking line. 


Ineiie case OL Cltles, located at asport Of entry such=as Detro1t or Buffalo’, 
the trucking firms providing the LTL service to Ontario plants will move the 
product from the border point under bond to a local warehouse. Such a 
warehouse usually provides a distribution service to retailers in the 


surrounding market area. 


LTL shipments from eastern Canada, of course, have the same problems of cost 
and delay in shipping as LTL shipments anywhere. The need for LTL shipments 
arises from the small volumes of (processed) product shipped into export 


market centers. 
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Distribution 


Distribution within a market area includes the activities of making sales 
to retailers, getting the product into their store or warehouse at the 
time and in the quantities promised, checking on the retail display, and 


generally servicing the account. 


The complexity of consumer demands in large markets like Los Angeles make 
direct sales to food retailers difficult. U.S. processors have the 


advantage of well established sales connections in these markets. 


One major Canadian firm provides U.S. distribution through a subsidiary. 
The subsidiary firm has offices in New York and Los Angeles, and salesmen 


in several other areas. 


Other Canadian exporting firms follow the general practice of making sales 
through meat brokers. Their export volume would not make the development 

of a connan sales force practical. In some areas in the midwest these 

firms apparently were having some difficulty obtaining competent brokers with 


an interest in following through on the limited volume of Canadian sales. 


In the Pacific region, however, brokers were providing excellent service. 


Some meat brokers and food retailers in the U.S. desiring to do business 

with Canadian firms reported difficulty in keeping a record of Canadian 

pork markets, product availability, suppliers, Canadian brokers, trade 
regulations, etc. Furthermore, some Canadian firms were said to be negligent 
in answering correspondence or cooperating with firms making trade enquiries 


through federal trade offices. 
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Basically, all of the above problems in obtaining adequate distribution in 
U.S. markets, are the result of the relatively small volumes marketed, 

the uncertainties of supply associated with cyclical production patterns, 

and uncertainties of timely delivery associated with inadequate transportation 
service and border crossing procedures. Each of these topics was discussed 
above. A related problem may be one aspect of competition among exporters 

for outlets in a market area. Many retailers are willing to carry only one 
Canadian line. If the volume moving into an area is not large in total, the 
division of it among several firms makes the share of each small and its 


distribution costs high compared to the costs of competing U.S. firms. 


Two institutional factors which could have some adverse effect on the 
ability of Canadian firms to compete in U.S. markets are: (1) Imported 
products are ineligible to participate in the U.S. food stamp program. 
This could discourage some retailers from carrying such products because 
of the extra problems at checkout counters. (2) The advent of dual or 
unit pricing will emphasize the relatively high cost per pound of Canadian 


products such as sliced bacon. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE UNITED STATES MARKET FOR CANADIAN SLAUGHTER HOGS 
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This chapter examines the expanding trade in live hog exports to the United 
States. Many of the factors which influence this trade are the same as, 


or directly related to, the factors which govern the level of pork exports. 


Recent Trends 


There has been a small number of live animals exported to the United States 
for slaughter for several years. In the 1966-69 period these exports 
averaged 16,435 head per year. Virtually all live animals exported for 


slaughter were boars and sows. 


Boars can be profitably exported to the U.S. because, unlike the situation 
in Canada, the U.S. does permit their slaughter for consumption purposes. 
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The export of sows is based on a price advantage in the U.S. market. As 

a general rule the price of sows in the U.S. is closer to the price level 
for barrows and gilts than is the case in Canada. There are several 
reasons: the higher average weight for barrows and gilts in the U.S. and 
the resulting price pattern for cuts; the higher average weight of sows in 


Canada; and the demand for a large variety of sausage products in the U.S. 


In 1970 the total number of live hogs exported for slaughter increased to 
71,465 head. In 1971 the total exported to July 31 was 46,718, compared 
to 39,389 for the same period in the previous year. The export of straight 
hogs (barrows and gilts - often referred to as market hogs), mainly from 


Alberta accounted for a substantial part of the increase. 
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The rapid increase in the export of straight hogs from Alberta was due 

to two main factors. One reason was that the federal government ceased 
paying a hog quality premium on carcasses. With the total producer return 
determined by the market price, U.S. buyers were placed on a more equal 
footing with Canadian buyers. The second reason was that the large in- 
crease in Canadian hog production in 1970 over 1969 had dropped prices in 


Canada relative to the U.S. 


Importance of Live Hog Exports 


The export of straight hogs from Alberta is important to the hog producer 
in that it provides an alternative market for his hogs and quickly and 


effectively establishes a '"'floor price" for them. 


The argument may be presented that, in the interests of the total Canadian 
economy, all of our hogs should be slaughtered in Canada and the subsequent 
products exported to the U.S. The degree to which live hog exports might 


substitute for pork exports was not examined in this study. 


Market Potential 


The market potential for live hog exports like the potential for pork 
exports, depends on price and quality factors and various aspects of the 
marketing system. These items are discussed briefly; many points made in 


previous sections are relevant to the live hog trade. 


Price 


The differential between hog and pork prices in Canada and the United States 


is the major factor governing live hog exports. Previous discussion of 
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factors influencing this differential overtime will not be repeated here. 


Regional price differentials, however, are especially important to live 
hog exports. Restrictions on shipping live hogs (for example, they must 
be unloaded and rested after 36 hours), transportation charges, and 
shrinkage are three reasons why hogs cannot profitably be shipped long 


distances. 


The price situation for selected provinces is about as follows: 


Ontario: It is not likely that the price of hogs in Ontario will become 
attractive to U.S. slaughters in Detroit, Buffalo, or Rochester. 
Plants in these areas are close to some of the hog producing states in 


the Corn Belt. 


Manitoba: Although Manitoba is not the area of lowest hog prices in Canada 
it is adjacent to the region of lowest hog prices in the U.S. Despite this 
apparent disadvantage, market hogs recently have been shipped from Manitoba 
into the Minneapolis - St. Paul area. These shipments obviously indicate 


some live hog export potential for Manitoba. 


Alberta: As discussed earlier, the Pacific Northwest of the U.S. (the states 
of Washington and Oregon) is a "high hog price area" in the U.S. and Alberta 
is the "low hog price area"' in Canada. Local hog production in the Pacific 
region is very limited and the slaughtering plants bring in about 80 percent 
of their requirements from the U.S. Midwest. The main Alberta centers - 
Edmonton, Calgary, and Lethbridge are all closer to packing plants in the 
Pacific Northwest than are the main areas of hog production in the Midwest 


(e.g., Iowa) and mileage is an important basis of trucking charges. 
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Alberta, therefore, is in the most favourable location of any Canadian pro- 
vince to develop a sizeable export of live hogs. The plants in the Paciirc 
Northwest are definitely interested, but it is strictly a "question of price". 
The "laid-in"' cost of Alberta hogs has to be comparable with that of Midwest 
hogs after allowing for the difference in dressing percentage. Alberta hogs 
also provide, as an alternate source, some measure of "leverage'' to these 


plants in negotiating the price of hogs out of the Midwest. 


Quality 


Canadian hogs have the advantage of producing, on the average, a higher 
yield of trimmed cuts than U.S. hogs. In addition, due to the long back- 
ground of official grading and a pricing system with specific differentials 
between grades, the Canadian hog is fairly well "standardized", particularly 
in terms of type, amount and uniformity of backfat, range of live weights, 
and color. The major disadvantage of Canadian hogs from the point of view 
of U.S. processors is their relatively light weight; bellies have a tendency 
to be thin, the loin eye area is smaller than in U.S. hogs, and the 


percentage of the primal cuts that are hams and loins is lower. 


Stability of Supply 


No U.S. meat packer can effectively utilize and merchandize pork from 
Canadian hogs to the best advantage on an intermittent basis. At the same 
time, the Canadian hog producer who might breed and feed hogs to heavier 
weights risks a price discount in the local market if cyclical price swings 


should exclude him from the U.S. market. 
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Hog Selling System 


In Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, live market hogs are sold on a carcass 
grade basis using a Dutch auction teletype system. Each province has been 
attempting to accommodate its system to the sale of live hogs for export. 
The two major difficulties are: (1) the assessment of live hog values in 
terms of carcass index values and the preference of U.S. buyers for hogs 
in the heavier weight ranges, and (2) the related problem of allowing the 
U.S. buyer a suitable method of negotiating the price of a carefully 
selected lot of hogs while still adhering to the principle of offering all 
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hogs to all buyers .— 


U.S. Border Inspection and Customs Procedures 


Live hogs entering the United States must be examined for sickness and 
disease. The U.S.D.A. officer in charge at the port of entry requires that 
trucks be unloaded for inspection. In addition, in most cases, U.S. customs 
officials will not accept the invoice weight for duty purposes, and hogs 
have to be weighed at the time of inspection. A related problem is that 

the facilities are not adequate at all border inspection points for the 


efficient handling of double deck trailers. 


The amount of handling and the time involved in crossing the border in- 
creases the incidence of bruising and leads to greater shrinkage than would 
occur on a domestic shipment of equal distance. The result is a lower yield, 


and the U.S. buyer has to make allowance for this in the price bid. The 
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— The Alberta Hog Producers Marketing Board recently introduced the sale 
of hogs on a liveweight basis at Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton. 


ewes 
losses are greatest in periods of hot weather and in extreme cases include 
death losses. 


Transportation 


There is a place for more Canadian carriers, licensed by the U.S. Interstate 


Commerce Commission, to transport hogs to U.S. plants. 


CHAPTER 9 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS* 


1. It would appear that stability and a planned expansion of 
quality hog supplies at competitive prices is an essential factor to 
providing a reasonable increase in sales to the U.S. Furthermore, U.S. 
retailers would appear to have placed Canadian specialty processed pork 
items) anto? certain’ retail leprice categories 9. lteis slogicalethenste 
believe that processors could commit themselves to longer term con- 
tractual arrangements with selected hog producers to provide a high 
quality pork product for this type of demand. We would like also to 
suggest that Hog Producers' Marketing Boards, in cooperation with 
individual meat packers, review their selling procedures in order to 
facilitate this type of arrangement. Perhaps some type of a future 
trading arrangement might be considered. 


2. U.S.D.A. meat inspection service should be made available to 
eastern and western packing plants. Of course, details would have to be 
worked out but federal funds might well be put to good use in initiating 
this service and working with U.S.D.A. to avoid the additional cost to 
Canadian meat packers. The benefits of U.S.D.A. inspection at the point 
where initial pork or hog shipments are loaded for transportation to the 
U.S. are obvious. 


Inspection at the border (unloading or sampling), should not be 
necessary. Customs procedures at the border should be simplified with 
necessary paper work being performed and approved at the initial shipping 
point. Custom Brokerage charges and procedures appear to need reappraisal. 
Procedures should be adapted in order to allow bonded loads of meat 
products to go directly to federally inspected premises in the U.S., with 
a minimum delay or expense at the border. 


While the amount of meat products being rejected by U.S.D.A. 
officials may appear to be small as a percentage of total shipments, the 
uncertainty generated by the situation does appear to have a dampening 
effect on exports of meat to the U.S. Therefore, action should be taken 
to minimize the problem. 


3. There is a need for regional locations to be made available to 
handle problems and opportunities in U.S.-Canada meat trade. It is 
imperative that, when problems or opportunities arise, exporters or importers 
are able to receive immediate information or help from people who have the 
authority to act. This role is presently looked after by senior civil 
service administrators who largely concern themselves with domestic affairs. 
The problems of exporters and importers are more involved and in some cases 
more urgent than those inherent in domestic matters. If the multi-agency, 
centralized service proves to the politically unacceptable, specific people 
in each government agency should be delegated to look after these matters, 
with authority to act. 


* This chapter is reproduced directly from the working document. 
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— .A practice which) business analysts reter to as) “price lining. 
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4. A major problem in U.S.-Canada trade in pork is the availability 
of refrigerated transportation equipment to deliver meat to U.S. customers. 
LTL or partial loads are a particular problem. Consideration is then 
suggested for the development of trucking corridors, similar to those 
developed for airline traffic, to service major U.S. and Canadian distribution 
points. 


5. The Canada Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce should 
consider: 


(a) preparing a simplified handbook outlining U.S. and Canadian 
trade and health rules and regulations for exporters and 
importers ; 


(b) preparing a digested weekly or periodic summary of pork 
supplies, sales, brokers enquiries, names for use by 
importers of Canadian products, etc. Current U.S. meat 
industry sources for Canadian information and market 
intelligence appear inadequate and incomplete; 


(c) organizing workshops, in cooperation with the Meat Packers 
Council, exploring the U.S.-Canada meat market and its 
relevant problems, i.e., meat inspection, plant inspection, 
label clearance, market potential, etc. Potential govern- 
ment aid and promotion could also be examined. Furthermore, 
U.S. officials, expert in the above matters, should be 
invited to participate at the same time in order that pro- 
blems and ideas can be clarified on the three-level basis. 
Arrangements could also be made at the workshops or at the 
annual MPC meetings for confidential interviews with U.S. 
and Canadian officials. The necessity to include U.S. 
officials in planning for Canadian sales to the U.S. is 
seen aS a major step in educating Canadian exporters and 
avoiding diziiculties™in exporting to’ the U.S. ; 


(d) developing expertise and singular knowledge of meat products 
among their staffs living in countries which are our major 
suppliers, buyers, or competitors, e.g., Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark, United States, and Japan. The concept 
of generalization may be valid in terms of flexibility, but 
it loses much in the world of credibility and relevance; 


(e) consider the substitution of exhibits at U.S. meat industry 
trade shows for its current program in promoting ''food fairs". 


(f) consider the direct support of packer brand promotions in 
specific U.S. markets. It is probable that this would be as 
effective as "Buy Canada" promotions and provided this aid is 
available to all exporting packers, it should be politically 
acceptable. 
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(g) consider providing exporting Canadian packers with financial 
aid on LTL shipments until full load volume is available or 
alternately provide such aid on an introductory basis. 


6. The study team is concerned about why Canada has virtually ’ 
withdrawn from the U.S. canned ham market, particularly in view of the fact 
that the volume of U.S. imports of canned ham and shoulders has steadily 
increased. In the first half of 1971, although the U.S. had a record hog 
slaughter, U.S. imports of canned hams and shoulders totaled 186 million 
pounds compared with 179 million pounds in the year-earlier period. The 
U.S. trade does not expect any change in this trend in the foreseeable 
future. Thus the industry should consider two pertinent questions. 


Should the Canadian hog industry continue to export heavy 
hams in fresh form (i.e., not processed), to the U.S. "ham 
boning'' plants in the greater New York area, where such 
hams are converted into a premium quality cooked ham? or 


Should the industry be exporting such hams in the form of 
high quality canned hams and compete with European canned 
hams? 


Obviously it is simpler and more profitable at present to continue shipping 
fresh hams; a "premium market" is well established, but it is possible that 
over the long run both the hog industry "per se" and the "Canadian economy" 
might gain from the diversification into the export of heavy hams in pro- 
cessed form, especially as canned or specialty hams. 


7. The amazing growth and the impact of off-shore imports 
particularly canned hams and shoulders from Europe (Denmark, Netherlands, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, etc.) should be further examined. What are the 
factors that: 


(a) make it possible for exports of European canned hams, 
particularly the type used primarily for slicing, to 
dominate the U.S. market? It is not due to price alone, 
as this imported product sells at a premium over domestic 
U.S. canned hams ; 


(b) account for the large volume of canned luncheon meat 
coming into Canada from Europe despite a 25 percent ad 
valorem duty. 


In the case of imported canned hams in the U.S., is the present situation 
due to: (a) basic quality (based on type of hog, breeding, feeding, etc.)? 
(b) superior processing (trimming, type of cure, colour, minimum shrinkage, 
age and minimum breakage in the slicing operation)? (c) methods of 
merchandizing and promotion in the North American market? (d) lower costs? 
or (e) subsidization in some form by the Government of the respective 
exporting country? 
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8. Canadian meat packers might well examine the possibility of 
having their bacon or ham products custom sliced and packaged in the U.S. 
in order to be more competitive. 


9. (a) Current grade standards for hogs, which are administered 
by C.D.A., would appear to discriminate rather heavily against hogs weighing 
230 lbs. or heavier, liveweight. The current situation thus would seem to 
discourage hog producers from producing hogs or pork cuts acceptable in 
U.S. markets. Therefore it is recommended that the grade standards be 
reviewed with export values included in the projected value of pork cuts. 


(b) Furthermore it is recommended that hog carcasses be 
identified by index ranking after they have been graded. This would lead 
to easier selection of high quality carcasses for export. 


(c) The Canada Department of Agriculture should carefully 
examine the development of the U.S. meat type hog and institute increased 
genetic reconciliation with Canadian foundation swine herds. Hog Producers 
Marketing Boards and the Canadian Pork Council might also consider if they 
have a role to play in this matter. 


10. Research should be undertaken in regard to the competitive 
position of the Canadian hog producer versus his U.S. Midwest counterpart 
on the "North American Economy"'. The vital question is - can he make a 
profit (i.e., a living) selling hogs in the combined U.S.-Canadian domestic 
market at a price level established in the U.S. Midwest? In contrast to 
the U.S., where hogs are concentrated in the Midwest, hog production in 
Canada makes an important contribution, in terms of Farm Cash Receipts, in 
most regions (B.C. and Newfoundland are the exceptions). 


Therefore, this study should be in three parts: 


i) The Prairie provinces where off-board barley is the 
main feed grain. 


ii) Western Ontario (specifically the area in Eastern Canada 
where hogs are mainly fed on locally produced corn). 


iii) Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces (specifically those areas 
in the east, that finish hogs mainly on western barley 
and/or U.S. corn). 


11. Studies should be undertaken (and/or continued) to maintain 
or improve Canada's present favourable position with respect to the rate 
of incidence of disease. In particular, attention should be focused on 
Transmissable Gastroenteritis, which has been very serious in the U.S. Midwest, 
and other diseases that take a heavy toll of young pigs. 


12. Per capita consumption of pork... Canada and U.S. should be 
studied to determine why per capita consumption of pork is so much lower in 
Canada ... approximately 10 pounds. Should all of the higher per capita 
consumption in the U.S. be attributed to the lower standard of living in 
Canada? Does the difference indicate that the U.S. industry (particularly 
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the processor and the retailer) has done a superior job in merchandizing 

and promoting pork? Is the difference due, in some degree, to the long 

time activities of the National Livestock and Meat Board (jointly financed 
by the producers and the processors) and to the recently formed National 
Pork Producers Council? If so, should we have such organizations in Canada? 


13. Economic research into pork production and marketing must be 
developed along a coordinated commodity systems approach. There is a need 
to institute national research planning workshops in order to develop 
regionally coordinated research efforts by federal, provincial, and 
university researchers and funding agencies. Possible research areas might 
include demand analysis, the impact of advertising and promotional techniques 
on domestic and export consumption, the role of provincial marketing boards in 
exports, the role of governments in promoting trade, the impact of Wheat 
Board policies on hog production and exports, livestock and meat movements 
in Canada and market structure, conduct and performance within the pork 
industry. In addition, the economics of confined rearing, transportation, 
grade standards, market information, etc., might also be evaluated. This 
list is certainly incomplete and is merely illustrative of the diversity 
of research and the need to coordinate and systemize the research effort in 
pork products for Canada. 


14, The study team has spent considerable time in developing and 
preparing this report. During the research period considerable information 
and knowledge has been developed in regard to the pork industry in North 
America. It seems a logical extension of this research that details of the 
pork market potential of Japan, Hong Kong, Korea, and China be examined in 
similar manner. Similarly the possibilities of expanding trade in the 
Caribbean might also be examined. 


15. The Federal Government and the Canadian Wheat Board would be 
well advised to consider on a continuing basis the implications of maximized 
off-shore barley sales on hog production within Canada. A policy of 
relatively low priced stable feed grain supplies within Canada would appear 
to be a solid base for improving total farm income and in generating 
employment, economic growth, and income stability within the rural sector 
of the economy and perhaps more importantly increasing the total welfare of 
all Canadians. Furthermore, a valid point for investigation concerns the 
possibility that U.S. farm policy on feed grains gives the U.S. hog producer 
a competitive advantage over his Canadian counterpart. 


16. Finally, the Canada Department of Agriculture should consider 
the desirability of establishing an All Industry Board to annually review 
the hog industry. Such a Board composed of producers, processors, and 
resource personnel could perform vital and useful functions: 


(a) Be a focal point for data resulting from U.S.-Canada 
research, studies and surveys that make up part of 
"Production, Marketing and Merchandising Intelligence." 


(b) Ensure that there would be an annual review of the 
total industry. 


(c) 


(d) 


eee 


Add prestige to the industry by the recognition that 
would accrue to an All Industry Board. 


Give the pork producer some badly needed status. The 
hog industry has been overshadowed by the ''glamour and 
romance'' of the beef business. 
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TABLE 1 - EXPORTS OF DRESSED PORK TO THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1950 TO 1970 


Annual and To To To 
Five Year United States Other Countries All Countries 
Average 000 lbs. 000$ 000 Ibs. 000$ 000 lbs. 000$ 
1950 6,508 3,829 78,236 25,507 84,744 29,636 
1951 18,758 11,649 10,556 2, OU 29,314 145726 
1952 17,096 12,556 Os 262 pate id 26,418 14,783 
1953 58,282 34,196 L156 291 2250 69,573 36526 
1954 61,021 35 ,068 8,930 2,234 69,951 BU ESOL 
1950-54 525000 19,460 23,667 7,055 56,000 ZO. 515 
(Percent of 

Total) (Sin7) (73.4) (42.3) (26.6) (100.0) (100.0) 
1955 65;075 525.558 10, 200 2,014 73,215 34,755 
1956 51,009 27,597 10,948 SAD 2 61,957 30,049 
1957 31,820 19,024 8,483 1,911 40,303 205,935 
1958 57,379 27,944 8,600 2,014 65,979 29,958 
1959 See 23,952 EG 223 5954 72,445 27, 886 
1955-59 51,301 26, 180 11,491 257 62,792 2OPLE7 
(Percent of 

Total) (8197) (917 25 (18.3) ( -8.°8) (100.0) C1000) 
1960 45,098 215331 24,592 4,181 69,690 253512 
1961 42,428 20,504 ISS 812 A555 50,240 245837 
1962 44,318 21229 15,351 4,382 59,669 25 011 
1963 44,452 21,868 19,667 5,146 64,119 27,014 
1964 48,353 Da sooo 6,448 3,091 54,801 26,450 
1960-64 44,930 2 Oke 16,374 Are 2a 61,304 25,845 
(Percent of 

Total) (73.35) (83.6) Caer} (16.4) (100.0) (100.0) 
1965 53,509 28,757 3,02) Zed 56,936 30, 878 
1966 44,264 25,445 5,053 Z,097 47,317 27,042 
1967 53,169 26,422 Aol 25425 57,920 28,847 
1968 54,237 27,010 4,883 2,481 59,120 29,491 
1969 48,453 29,013 6,453 4,539 54,906 35 75o2 
1965-69 50,687 27,329 45553 OD Bae 55,240 30,062 
(Percent of 

Total) (91.8) (90.9) (S82) ( 971} (100.0) (100.0) 
1970 58,693 30,910 10,269 G7023 68,962 36,933 


Source: Canada, D.B.S., Trade of Canada (Ottawa) 
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TABLE 2 - EXPORTS OF DRESSED PORK TO THE UNITED STATES, 1950 TO 1970 


Annual and 
Five Year 
Average Fresh or Frozen Processed Canned Total 
- 000 pounds - 

1950 Lyip2 5356 - 6,508 
1951 8,675 5,002 6,581 18,758 
1952 23507 2,585 12,004 17,096 
1953 35245 6,098 16,939 58,282 
1954 40,184 9,569 11,268 61,021 
1950-54 17 a 5,422 9,358 327555 
(Percent of 

Total) (54.3) (16.8) (28.9) (100.0) 
1955 39,481 11,978 1A gop Ws 63,075 
1956 31,491 10,555 8,963 51,009 
1957 22500 er YAS 3,879 31,820 
1958 46,589 6,483 4,307 S759 
1959 42,467 6,572 4,383 SSeeee 
1955-59 36,439 8,233 6,629 513301 
(Percent of 

Total) (732.0) C1652) (E2999 (100.0) 
1960 35,882 6,031 3,185 45,098 
1961 34,080 5,680 2,668 42,428 
1962 35,451 6,117 Let oU 44,318 
1963 33,950 7,465 35037. 44,452 
1964 37,085 8,188 3,080 48,353 
1960-64 35,290 6,696 2,944 44,930 
(Percent of 

Total) (78.5) (14.9) ( 6.6) (100.0) 
1965 42,194 8,754 2,361 53,309 
1966 37,184 See 17359 44,264 
1967 46,482 55423 1,264 53,169 
1968 47,878 5,540 819 54,237 - 
1969 43,069 4,623 761 48,453 
1965-69 43,361 6,012 1,313 50,686 
(Percent of 

Total) (85255 Chie) a2) (100.0) 
1970 53,149 4,558 986 58,693 


a 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 3 - EXPORTS OF PORK, BY CLASS AND CUT, TO ALL COUNTRIES, 1969 AND 1970 


1969 1970 
Percent Percent 
000 lbs. of Total 000 lbs. of Total 
Fresh or Frozen 
Hams 38,6185 2 19.7. 39,937.0 68.0 
Bellies 2,265.8 at 6,448.5 ip lege 
Spareribs - - 1997-5 0.4 
Pork N.E.S.1 2,1es4t °° 4.5 6,564.5 2 
Sub-total 43,069.4 88.9 53,149.5 90.6 
Processed 
Hams cured and/or 
smoked 683.3 1.4 685.5 tee 
Bacon and sides 3, 0785 6.4 3,353.0 Set) 
Boiled ham cooked 604.4 DeeZ 259.9 0.4 
Pork cured N.E.S.@ 261.0 0.5 259.0 0.4 
Sub-total 4,623.8 9.5 455724 Teael: 
Canned 
Hams 747.6 1.6 873.5 5 
Pork aanned N.E.S. 12.9 0 112.9 OnZ 
Sub-total 760.5 1.6 986.4 157 
Grand Total 48,453.7 100.0 58,693.3 100.0 
Equivalent in Carcasses” 538,374 652,148 
Source: Ibid. 
: Includes all Fresh or Fresh Frozen Product other than hams, bellies and 
spareribs. 
) 


Includes all processed (excluding canned) items other than hams and ham 
products, sides (bellies), and sliced bacon. 


For this calculation an arbitrary average of 90 pounds per carcass is 
assumed. 


TABLE 4 - EXPORTS OF PROCESSED PORK TO THE UNITED STATES, 1950 TO 1970 


Year 


1950 
Nebel 
Pose 
je be 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Source: Ibid. 


a. 


Bacon Boiled Hams 
and Sides Cooked 
- 000 pounds - 
5282 n.a 
3,500 n.a 
2,560 Nn.a 
6,097 ne at 
PeOLS 23595 
8,554 3,424 
6,444 Ay! 
5.506 2,269 
4,569 1,914 
3,242 13857 
3,299 1,438 
3,340 1,098 
35555 876 
3,994 880 
4,259 2,140 
4,924 1,998 
5515 1,096 
3,499 842 
Siegel 866 
3.075 604 
5555 260 


Other Pork 
Cured 


Total 
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TABLE 5 - TOTAL EXPORTS OF PORK TO COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES, 
1950 [O10 


Processed and Canned 


Pork Boile 
Fresh or Pork 1 Bacon and Hams Hams Hams Pork 
Year Frozen Cured Sides Cured Cooked Cured Canned Canned Total 
pi > Eero. Se eae. 3830) 3o.. et LEO) 2... ee 
- 000 pounds - 
1950 849 4,142 73,245 - - - - 78,236 
1951 454 6,579 2,052 - - 891 - 10,556 
1952 379 7,146 979 - ~ 818 9,322 
1953 4,521 5,635 930 - - 205 - IT s29} 
1954 791 6,998 1,065 e) - 67 - 8,930 
1955 685 8,127 eo 21 - S6 - 10,200 
1956 459 8,734 i571 51 - 133 - 10,948 
1957 199 7,085 1,178 10 - 11 - 8,483 
1958 193 Uh 1,060 4 - 8 - 8 ,600 
1959 9,885 8,114 393 3 814 14 - 195223 
1960 15,245 ee La S47 4 816 755 - 24,592 
1961 949 8,341 559 Z2 922 1,792 5 Nears 15,812 
1962 830 1,703 S579 31 743 47 10,986 15,351 
1963 622 1,399 604 4S 527 706 15,764 19 ,667 
1964 2,745 676 766 24 832 974 431 6,448 
1965 894 348 739 16 1,053 S22 SS 3,627 
1966 721 240 630 21 823 473 145 3,053 
1967 2,739 346 246 6 PokiZ 297 S 4,751 
1968 3,202 Sl 218 4 216 612 60 4,883 
1969 Spu2ti 325 224 54 229 382 118 6,453 
1970 9,274 bog 196 16 289 47 95 10,269 


ee ee ee 


: Primarily pork pickled and barrelled. 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 6 - TOTAL PORK EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES REGIONS, BY REGION OF LADING 
IN CANADA, 1970 


Region of Lading 


East West Canada 
000 Percent 000 Percent 000 Percent 

U.S. Region lbs. of Total lbs. of Total lbs. of Total 
New England 47.8 0.2 33.1 Oe 80.9 0.1 
Middle Atlantic 18,271.3 88.3 25,414.1 66.9 43,685.4 74.4 
South Atlantic 163.0 0.8 115 34 0.3 278.4 0.5 
East South 

Central - - 15:20 0 15.0 0 
East North 

Central 1,942.4 9.4 5412 1.4 2,483.7 4.2 
West North 

Central 148.5 0.7 2, 838 ak kegs 2,986.6 Sel 
West South 

Central 129.2 0.6 “ - 129.2 fev $2 
Mountain - - 206.6 0.6 206.6 0.4 


Pacific Oe 0 8,824.0 Ce eagle an Anat 


Total to U.S. 20,705.07 100.0 BOO uO 100.0 ~5856935.3 100.0 


Percent of Total 
from East and 
West Spee 64.7 100.0 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 7 - FRESH AND FROZEN PORK EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES REGIONS, BY REGION 
OF LADING IN CANADA, 1970 


Region of Lading 


East West Canada 
000 Percent 000 Percent 000 Percent 
U.S. Region lbs. of Total lbs. of Total ibs. of Total 
New England 44,7 OF)3 33.0 0.1 (ar O51 


Middle Atlantic 13591 9560 1,25;326.0 69.3 %.425123.1 77.4 


South Atlantic 162.6 1.0 118.4 Ov3 278.0 0.5 
East South 

Central - - 15.0 0 15:0 0 
East North 

Central 562.1 3.4 539.9 1.5 1,102.0 Z2ey 
West North 

Central 5837 0.3 2,518.0 60.9 2570.7 4.9 
West South 

Central = - = - - - 
Mountain - - 206.6 0.6 206.6 0.4 


Pacific 2.6 0 7,767.8 Pas 7,770.4 14.6 


Total to U.S. 1609627.8 ¥.100.0 &.365521.7 100.0 5$3,149.5 100.0 


Percent of Fresh or 
Frozen Sle 68.7 100.0 


ee 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 8 - PROCESSED PORK EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES REGIONS, BY REGION OF LADING 
IN CANADA, 1970 


Regions of Lading 


East West Canada 
000 Percent 000 Percent 000 Percent 

U.S. Regions lbs. of Total lbs. of Total lbs. of Total 
New England 23 0.1 Onn 0 2.0 0.1 
Middle Atlantic Or lze 2 62.8 0.1 0 2el2Ziso 46.7 
South Atlantic 0.4 0 - - 0.4 0 
East South 

Central - - - - - - 
East North 

Central 13035 ..6 30.6 1.4 0,1 1,037.0 2200 
West North 

Central 89.8 Tg | 153.5 Set 243.3 5.3 
West South 

Central 129.2 3.8 - - 129.2 Pape 
Mountain - - - - - - 
Pacific 0.9 0 1,016.7 86.8 1,017.0 22a 


ower ee ce ees See 


Total to U.S. ST 3G9.0 0,200.0 Tyi7t.8 0,100.0 8 4555475 100.0 


Percent of 
Processed 74.3 Palen Gf 100.0 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 9 - CANNED PORK EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES REGIONS, BY REGION OF LADING 
IN CANADA, 1970 


Regions of Lading 


East West Canada 
000 Percent 000 Percent 000 Percent 

UvsSaeker roll lbs. of Total lbs. of Total lbs. Gieletal 
New England ORG eke ~ - 0.6 Oml 
Middle Atlantic 347.0 50. 1 88.0 29.9 43530 44.1 
East North 

Central 344.7 49.8 = = 344.7 34.9 
West North 

Central - - 166.6 56 a7 166.6 16.9 
Pacific = ~ 39.5 4 39.5 4.0 

Totaistor U.S. 692.3 100.0 294.1 100.0 986.4 100.0 
Percent of 

Canned 70.2 29.8 100.0 


Source:* Ibid. 
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TABLE 10 - IMPORTS OF DRESSED PORK FROM THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1950, TO.1970 


Annual and Total 
Five-Year From U.S.A. Other Countries All Countries 

Average 000 lbs. 000$ 000 lbs. 000$ 000 lbs. 000$ 
1950 6,004 905 1 - 6,005 905 
1951 22,6020 62702 10 4 22050 6,706 
1952 4,813 903 Lt 4 4,824 907 
1953 56 20 381 184 437 204 
1954 59 32 1342.3 638 1,482 670 
1950-54 G71 Lasle 365 166 73076 1,878 
1955 29 24 88 32 117 56 
1956 37 29 74 31 DUE 60 
1957 1b,203, 623 143 56 1,346 679 
1958 1,244 677 289 106 Peo 55 783 
1959 1,345 468 67 30 e202 498 
1955-59 732 364 P32 51 864 415 
1960 17,013 4,800 48 26 17,061 4,826 
1961 40,630 13,194 ZS 13 40,653 135207 
1962 36,399 1y, 270 65 28 36,464 11,198 
1963 86,551 25, 5er 1,936 jeoul 88,487 265002 
1964 52 ook 15.070 63 29 52,014 15 ,099 
1960-64 46,629 13,911 427 169 47,056 14,080 
1965 27,504 9,687 9,101 3,862 36,605 13,549 
1966 27,296 11,498 9,197 4,281 36,493 183779 
1967 26 ,836 9,987 1,004 405 27,840 10,392 
1968 36,428 13,830 8,646 25952 45,074 16,762 
1969 66,901 28,055 SF tz s1OT 75,075 S720 
1965-69 36,993 14,711 7,344 2,929 44,337 17,640 
1970 iE! Ne 95253 7, 896 22956 30,831 12,209 


Source: Ibid. 


eee 


TABLE 11 - IMPORTS OF DRESSED PORK FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1950 TO 1970 


Year Fresh or Frozen Processed Total 
- 000 pounds - 
1950 1,666 4,338 6,004 
1951 15,881 6,739 22,020 
1952 1,843 2,970 4,813 
1953 ~ 56 56 
1954 - 59 59 
1955 - 29 29 
1956 - Sh ah 
1957 - 1,203 E205 
1958 3 Leal 1,244 
1959 ih 1,144 tei45 
1960 11,429 5,584 1 e013 
1961 28,055 11975 40,630 
1962 22,570 125829 36,399 
1963 74,963 113588 86,551 
1964 42,140 10,411 525 551 
1965 18 ,424 9,080 27,504 
1966 18,291 9,005 27,296 
1967 Lhe 1 9,479 26,836 
1968 26 ,609 9,819 36,428 
1969 55,697 11,204 66,901 
1970 14,969 7,966 22,935 


Source: Ibid. 
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TABLE 12 - IMPORTS OF PORK FROM THE U.S.A., BY CLASS AND CUT, 1969 AND 1970 


1969 Percent 1970 Percent 
000 lbs.° of Total 000 lbs. of Total 
Fresh or Frozen 
Hams 17,446.9 26.1 5,418.8 23.6 
Bellies 10,992.5 16.4 3,968.5 17.3 
Shoulders, Picnics, 

Butts STs 8.6 LeSlge 6.6 
Spare ribs 3,485.0 Seo 1,318.5 5.8 
Pork N.E.S.2 18,036.1 2750 2,745.8 12.0 

Sub-total 55 ,697.9 83.3 14,969.2 65.3 

Processed 
Backs 4, 37280 6.5 4,373.3 1004 
Bacon and Sides 2, F EaeZ 4.0 1,431.0 6.2 
Shoulders, Picnics, 

Butts 2,051.5 ast #012..0 4.4 
Pork N.E.S.° 2,048.7 oat $43.4 5.0 

Sub-total 11,187.4 16.7 7,959.7 34a 

Canned 

Hams 16.4 a 6.6 = 
GRAND TOTAL 66,901.7 100.0 22,935.5 100.0 
Equivalent in 

carcasses4 easy, 254,839 


Includes all Fresh or Frozen Product other than hams, bellies, shoulders, 
picnics, butts and spare ribs. Carcasses and side fall into this category. 


Virtually alle Backsrac, 


Includes all processed (excluding canned) items other than backs; bacon 
and sides; shoulders, picnics and butts. Barrelled pork (in brine) 
falls into this category. 


For this calculation an arbitrary average of 90 pounds per carcass is used. 
Product weight. 


Source: Ibid. 
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Rim 
TABLE 17 - IMPORTS OF CANNED PORK INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRY OR ORIGIN, 


1964 TO 1970 


a he a a ee 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1870 


- million pounds - 


Hams - Shoulders 
Denmark S635 $295 ST 7 80.4 91.6 92.7 104.4 
Netherlands es 7 Caer S92 6957 770 80.4 80.9 
Poland D2 eo 39.2 38.9 44.0 40.9 42.9 AS cd. 
Yugoslavia Soe T0320 6.6 10.8 114 10.9 10,5 
Total P3325 Lo7.2 19274 204.9 220.9 226.9 pe US 
Other Countries ea) segs | 5.0 559 6:2 onl TORe 
Tetalero UES: 140.5 175.25 198.2 210.8 Zeek 233.0 251<6 
Bacon 
Denmark 4.0 74 16:33 8.8 8.8 6.0 6.6 
Other Countries 0.8 0.2 0.9 0.8 UFZ 0.3 0.6 
Total toeuis. 4.8 7 <0 i ha i 9.6 9.0 6.3 P32 
Other (canned)! 
Denmark 3.9 Sow 12 4 12.9 1032 6.9 Herts) 
Netherlands ee 0.4 Sul AS 4.4 ts be ae 
Poland 10.9 13.6 1236 IZ 8 Loe 10.5 10.4 
Yugoslavia Zon ee Zoe Lie S 250 0.8 0.4 
Total Lie7 Zaeu G2. 2 30.3 50,5 2209 24.1 
Other Countries Oe2 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.6 OLS 
Total to WEss. 179 22°45 32:8 S07 30.9 23:25 24.6 
Total Canned 
Denmark 66.2 85-0 116.4 101.1 110.6 105.6 118.8 
Netherlands 37.9 45.9 64.3 74.0 81.4 S571 86.1 
Poland As. 2 an Ss 56.8 54.6 534 56. tL 
Yugoslavia 7.9 1259 8 £7 1 Ade | 13,4 Li, 7 11:2 
Total £5572 196.6 240.9 244.0 260.0 25 5.1G 2 2 
Other Countries 8.0 8.8 Eat fee. ti ALD 7raQ) 112 
Total t6-452S° 16322 205.4 248.2 PAS WEE 267.0 26228 283.4 
Total All 
Imports 210.6 20g 298.3 306.9 32455 6) Ses 547 ,.6 
Percent Canned ions 78.3 O5ue 81.8 82.4 S3a5 TH eS 


Source: Ibid. 


Primarily pork luncheon meat. 
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TABLE 18 - TARIFF RATES ON IMPORTS OF LIVE SWINE AND PORK PRODUCTS, 1970, 1971, 
1972 


re ee 


Canada United States 
a ee 
British Most Most 

Item Unit Preferential Favoured Nation Favoured Nation 

oe ee Fe a eee 

Live for breeding - free free free 

Hog for slaughter Ibs free O.5¢ 0.8 
January 1, 1970 Gear, 

January 1, oes 0.6 
January 8 co72 Wigs) 

Offtat 1b. 0.5¢ 0.5¢ 0.8¢ - 4% 
January IT; £970 0.7¢ - 3% 
January De 19/71 0.6¢ - 3% 
Janyary Ty ,)972 0.5¢ - a: 


Pork Fresh or Frozen? Ib. 0.5¢ O.5¢ 


1 
January 1, #1970 0 
January 13. 1S7d 0.7¢ 
January 1, 1972 0 


Bacon, Hams, Shoulders® 


Not canned, cooked 
or boned ib; free 1 3/4¢ 2¢ 
Other (boned) LD tree 1 3/4¢ 3¢ 


Pork salted in barrels 


Not boned LD Pree f.E¢ 2¢ 
Boned vor free free 3¢ 
Pork canned’ ib. 15% 25% 3¢ 
Hams canned’ lb. 15% 20% 3¢ 
Lard’ ib. 1¢ 2¢ 3¢ 


: Includes United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and any other 


British countries, colonies or territory under British trusteeship. 


ine) 


Includes United States, Denmark, Netherlands, Hungary, Poland in addition to 
some 90 other countries. 


WN 


Includes Canada, Denmark, Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia in addition to all 
non-Communist countries. 


U.S. tariff - 0.5¢ when 20¢/1b. or less; 2.5 percent when over 20¢/1b. 
Canada includes fresh pork sprinkled with salt but not cured. 


Prepared or preserved other than canned. 


NY DO Ww ff 


Canada - New Zealand trade agreement duty free. 
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Figure i 


CENSUS GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS & DIVISIONS 


de 


New 
England 
Mid 
Atlantic 


Regions of primary importance in Canadian-United States pork trade are: 


Mid Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, IlTinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


West North Central: Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas. 


Pacitic: Washington, Oregon, California. 
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